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The Rights of Emigration and Immigration 


by 


Paul FAavcHILLE 


Founder and Editor of the Revue générale de droit 
international public, Member of the Institute of International. Law, 
and Founder and Director of the Institut 
des Hautes Etudes Internationales in Paris. 


The subject of this article is one on which opinions are sharply 
divided. One school maintains that, the sovereignty of the state being 
absolute, its right to regulate or prohibit ingress to or egress from iis 
territories is unlimited, and that the individual has no rights under 
international law. The other school, wpholding the doctrine of the 
liberty of the individual, asserts that the individual has an inalien- 
able natural right to emigrate or immigrate which may not be arbi- 
trarily infringed by the state. The author adopts the latter theory, 
but admits that the individual’s right of migration is not absolute, 
but is limited by the. state’s right of self-preservation. The develop- 
ment of the author’s argument, for, which, naturally, he is solely respons- 
ible, will be followed with interest ; he arrives at conclusions which 
are not incompatible with the current practice of states and may even 
to some extent be reconciled with those reached from a different start- 


ing-point by supporters of the opposite theory. 


[* general terms emigration may be defined as the departure of 
a national of a state from the territory of that state in order 
to settle in a foreign country. Immigration is the entrance of a 
foreign national into the territories of a state with the intention 
of settling there. The definitions. of emigrant and immigrant are 
in reality very closely connected, since the individual who on his 
departure is an emigrant becomes on his arrival an immigrant. 
Emigration and immigration thus imply at the same time depart- 
ure from the territory of one state into the terrritory of another. 
1 
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A two-fold question underlies the whole problem of emigration 
and immigration : (1) Has a state a duty to open its frontiers to 
those who wish to leave its territories ? (2) Is there an obligation 
on a state to admit to its territories foreign nationals who wish 
to enter them ? In the final analysis this amounts to asking if 
there are actually individual rights of emigration and of immi- 


gration. 
STaTE AND INpDIvipUAL Ricuts tv THEORY 
Emigration. 


The question whether there is an individual right of emigration 
depends on the further question whether emigration should or 
should not be regarded as a consequence of the absolute internal 
sovereignty of the state. If states are admitted to have absolute 
sovereignty within their own territory it necessarily follows that 
persons within those territories cannot enjoy full liberty to leave 
them but must obtain the consent of the authorities, who can 
grant or refuse their consent as they please. It might appear at 
first sight that in the nature of things the sovereignty of the 
state is absolute. To say that a community is sovereign implies 
not only that it recognises no authority superior to itself but that 
it can issue orders at its pleasure and do freely and without ob- 
struction what seems good to it. Such unlimited exercise of author- 
ity would be conceivable if states existed in complete mutual 
isolation, but in actual fact they are quite unable to shut themselves 
off in ignorance and disregard of everything which exists or occurs 
outside. They have to take mutual account of each other’s exist- 
ence, and since they have to enter into mutual relations they are 
obliged to subject these relations to rules. States thus form a sys- 
tem of co-operation rather than one of isolation. As a state exists 
in association with similar communities it cannot conduct its re- 
lations with them with an eye solely to its own interest. It must 
also take into account the rights of the separate states and the 
general interests of the international community. 

This regarded, state sovereignty can only be relative. The sov 
ereign rights of each state within its frontiers are qualified by the 
respect due to the rights of other states. One of the rights of states 
is to carry on international trade, and such trade necessarily implies 
for the nationals of states the power to pass to and from the terri- 
tories of other states. The consequences of this in connection with 
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emigration are immediately obvious. A state may not, merely 
because it wishes to do so, oppose the departure from its borders 
for a given destination of persons living on its territory. More 
especially from the economic standpoint states are entirely inter- 
dependent and have a close community of interest ; each state 
depends on others for its work as well as for its products. 
Another reason is invoked for denying the right of a state to 
prevent at its pleasure the departure of its nationals ; in reality 
emigration is an extended application of the liberty of the indivi- 
dual. Man, as man and not as a member of any one nation, possesses 
certain essential rights which must be respected by all states ; the 
liberty of the individual is one of these rights. Emigration is even 
more than an exercise of this right ; it is the consequence of the 
right to life and the pursuit of happiness possessed by all men, as 
emigration consists essentially in leaving the country of residence 
in order to seek more favourable conditions of life elsewhere. 
From the point of view of municipal law every state has a duty 
to leave its frontiers open to those who wish to leave its territories, 
and every man has the right to leave the territory on which he is 
resident. It would, however, be an exaggeration to claim that this 
duty of the state and this right of the individual are absolute. 
The fact is that the duties of states are no more absolute than their 
rights, and that the rights of man are no more absolute than those 
of the state ; the rights of man both limit and are limited by the 
rights of the state. States both internally and in their mutual] rela- 
tions are liable to a variety of obligations which merge‘and combine. 
For example, every state has a right if not an obligation of self- 
preservation ; it may and should take all steps necessary to protect 
itself against dangers which threaten it. Self-preservation neces- 
sarily involves the maintenance by the state of the unity and integ- 
rity of its constituent elements, among the foremost of which 
is its population. The state has therefore to conserve the individual 
elements of which it is composed, i.e. maintain its population within 
the limits necessary for its existence and prosperity. It has, more- 
over, to protect its population againsts dangers which might menace 
it. On the other hand, the nationals of the state, in the exercise 
of their rights, have to respect the necessities of the preservation 
of the community on which they are dependent. This being so, 
it is impossible to recognise absolute liberty of emigration, but 
one may admit a liberty regulated to the extent demanded by the 
security of the state. The principle finally arrived at may be 
outlined as follows. The act of emigration is a right of man, which 
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must be subject to certain limitations by the state’s right of self- 
preservation ; in other words, keeping in view the idea of the 
state’s self-preservation, the liberty of the individual must 
be reconciled with a system of regulation of emigration; 
but, with this idea, the regulation of emigration must never 
be purely arbitrary, but must always be justified by a higher 


interest, which at the same time: determines the scope of ‘such 


regulation. 

This theory of the right of emigration is not unanimously 
accepted by all international jurists. Some .of these, belonging 
for the most: part to the Anglo-Saxon school, deny that emigration 
is a natural right of the individual, and consider that states have 
the right to prohibit or restrict immigration as they see fit. .This 
theory is held, for example, by Oppenheim! in Great Britain arid 
Hershey ? in the United States. On the other hand, certain writers, 
for example; Pradier-Fodéré* in France, elevated the principle 
of the liberty of the individual almost to the rank of an absolute 
right, maintaining that free exit from a territory can only be limited 
in abnormal circumstances, in time of war, civil war, or revolution. 
These divergencies of theory are, on the whole, exceptional, as the 
great majority of writers support the principle enunciated above. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was held- by: the 
most prominent international jurists, Grotius‘ and Vattel®, and in 
modern times is supported by the majority of writers on the sub- 
ject : for example, Kluber*, Heffter’, Rivier*; Fiore®, and 
Despagnet ?°. 

The Institute of International Law, at its meeting at Copen- 
hagen on 1 September 1897, adopted a draft convention on emi- 
gration from the point of view of international law. It laid down 
the general principle of liberty of emigration, but ‘declared that this 
liberty may be restricted by decisions of the government duly 





1 OpPENHEIM : International Law, Vol. I, § 296. 
2 HersHey : Essence of International Public Law, pp. 93 (footnote) and 257 


\footnote). 
3 PrRaDIER-FopeéRE : T'raité de droit international public européen et américain, 


Vol. I, Nos, 243 et seq. 
4 Grortius : De jure belli ac pacis, lib. II, cap. V, § XXIV, Nos. 1 e¢ sev. 
> Varren : Le droit des gens, livre I, chap. XTV, § 220. 
® Kiuser : Droit des gens moderne de l’ Europe, § 39. 
7 Herrrer : Le droit international de Europe, § 59a. 
8 Rivrer : Principes du droit des gens, Vol. I, p. 269. 
9 Frore : Le droit international codifié (Edition Antoine), Art. 638, 641, 642. 
10 DesPAGNET : Cours de droit international public, No. 329. 
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promulgated within. the strict limits of social and political neces- 
sities. 

The rules which may be deduced from this reconciliation of 
the liberty of the individual with the state’s right of self-preserva- 
tion may be stated as follows. : 

(1) Since the right of emigration is a natural right apper- 
taining to all human beings and entitling them to exercise their 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, no state may 
issue a general prohibition of the exercise of the right of emigration 
nor: insist on previous authorisation of its exercise. 

| (2) Nevertheless, since the state has a right of self-preservation 
it should have the power, in so far as that self-preservation requires 
it,.to forbid certain specified persons from leaving its territory or to 
qualify its permission with special conditions. This leads to three 
further principles : (a) the duty of military service incumbent on 
the nationals of a state is one of the obligations which most close- 
ly affect the self-preservation of the state; the emigration of 
nationals within the ages of active military service should there- 
fore be prohibited or should require the consent of the military 
authorities ; (b) as the family is one of the chief bases of society, 
the emigration of minors should not be allowed except with the 
consent of their parents or guardians, nor the emigration of married 
women except with the consent of their husbands ; (c) the protec- 
tion of its nationals is one of the preoccupations of the state and it 
should therefore refuse to admit the right of emigration on the part 
of those who would be excluded as immigrants by the laws of the 
country of destination. 

(3) Wholesale emigration should not be prohibited in general, 
as such a prohibition would be a serious interference with the 
liberty of the individual. As, however, wholesale emigration is 
a greater menace to the conservation of the population than indi- 
vidual emigration, it should be very strictly supervised and may 
even be forbidden if it reaches excessive proportions or assumes the 
character of a kind of organised revolt against the constitution 
and the authorities. 

(4) Although emigrants need not obtain authorisation to 
emigrate from the state which they propose to leave, they may 
be required to make a statement of their intention of so doing. 
Such a requirement is no infringement of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual but is demanded by the need for the state to conserve its 





* Annuaire de VInstitut de Droit international, Vol. XVI, pp. 262-266. 
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population. The state must be in a position to know if the intend- 
ing emigrants are such that their departure needs to be hindered 
or subjected to certain conditions. 

(5) In order to prevent emigration which may prove disastrous 
to those who undertake it, they being one of the constituent ele- 
ments of the state, the governments of countries of emigration 
should require individuals or associations dealing with emigration 
to present guarantees of good faith and to fulfil certain conditions 
which will prevent the conclusion of unjust engagements contrary 
to the real wishes of the emigrants. The government should also 
institute severe penalties for the dissemination of false information 
on emigration and publish any particulars which may help to put 
the emigrant in full possession of the facts before entering on an 
emigration contract. Moreover, as governments are bound to 
protect emigrants so long as they are on national territory, they 
should take steps to sce that for that part of the journey effected 
on the territory of their state, or on the open sea in vessels carrying 
their national flag, the emigrants travel in the greatest possible 
safety and under the best possible hygienic conditions. 


Immigration. 


What has been said regarding the right of emigration also 
applies in all respects to immigration. Two opposing theories may 
be invoked to solve the problem whether a state has or has not 
an obligation to admit foreignérs to its territory and whether 
foreigners have or have not a right of access to the territory. These 
two theories are the absolute sovereignty of the state and the 
theory of the interdependence and international community of 
interest of states. According as one or other of these principles is 
adopted the conclusions arrived at will be entirely different. 

If the theory of absolute state sovereignty is adopted, the rule 
must be laid down that a state cannot be legally bound to admit 
nationals of another state to its own territory. Being sovereign 
ruler of its territory it is free to open or close its frontiers at will. 
There can therefore be no question of a right of foreigners to claim 
admission to its territory. 

The conclusion will, however, be quite different if the theory 
of absolute state sovereiznty is rejected in favour of that of state 
interdependence and community of interest which is involved in 
the existence of international trade. The conduct of international 
trade, which implies continuous intercourse, does not admit the 
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possibility of states isolating themselves by excluding foreigners 
from their territories, since the co-operation of states is, in the 
final analysis, solely made up of the co-operation of the individuals 
composing them. On this theory, therefore, unless the very idea of the 
international community is to be destroyed, individuals must be 
admitted to have a right of free movement from one country 
to another. 

The theory of the admission of foreigners to the territory of 
a state has been the subject of heated controversy. Many writers 
base their conclusions on the doctrine of the independence of every 
state which follows from its sovereignty. They declare that the 
state is master in its own house, and may in consequence, at its 
pleasure, deny foreigners access to its territory, prohibit all immi- 
gration, or the immigration of certain individuals or certain classes 
of individuals?. Other jurists, however, base their conclusions on 
the interdependence of states and affirm that, as a general rule, 
every state is under a legal obligation to open its territories to the 
nationals of other states’. 

Whatever opinion be adopted, none of its supporters would 
claim that it should be carried to extremes. Those who hold that 
a state should have the right to close its frontiers admit that in 
some cases it may open them, but that this is merely an exercise 
of its sovereign will or an act of grace or courtesy. On the other 
side those who claim that the state has an obligation to afford 
free access to its territory do not maintain that it may never pro- 
hibit such access ; it may do so as an exception in given circum- 
stances. Starting from opposing principles it is thus possible to 
arrive at similar conclusions, but these conclusions will never be 
identical, as according to one states are open to international 
intercourse because they wish, and according to the other because 
they must. 





' Tho supporters of this theory include among British writers PHILLIMORE 
(International Law, Vol. I, p. 320), Hani (International Law, §§ 13 and 63), Orpen - 
HEIM (International Law, Vol. 1, § 314), WesttaKe (International Law, Vol. I, 
p. 210); among American writers Moore (Digest of International Law, Vol. IV, 
pp. 67 and 151) and Hersney (Essentials of International Public Law, No. 244) ; 
the French writer Despaanet (Cours de droit international public, No. 334) ; the 
Swiss writer Rivier (Principes du droit des gens, Vol. I, p. 307) ; the Dutch writer 
De Louter (Le droit international public positif, Vol. J, p. 287) ; and the Russian 
writer F. de Martens (T'raité de droit international, Vol. I, p. 447). 

* Among others the following may be quoted : in Germany Buuntscuta (Le 
droit international codifié, Art. 381), von Liszr (Das Vélkerrecht systematisch darges 
tellt, § 25), and von Utumann (Volkerrecht, §§ 113-115); in Italy Fiore (Le droit 
international codifié, Art. 234, 633, 634) ; in France Putter (Revue générale de droit 
international public, Vol. V, p. 73), and de Larprapettr (Ibid., Vol. VITT, p. 330). 
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The Institute of International Law considered the immigration 
of foreigners on several occasions, at Lausanne in 1888, at Geneva 
in 1892, and. at Copenhagen in 1897. It did not, however, always 
arrive at the same conclusion. . In 1888 and 1892 it appears to have 
adopted territorial sovereignty asthe basis of its theory. In 1897 
it adopted amore liberal attitude, wording the first article of its 
draft convention as follows : “ The contracting parties recognise 
freedom of immigration, whether by individuals or groups, without 
distinction of nationality. This freedom may only be restricted 
to the minimum extent required by socia! or political considera- 
tions. ” 

In considering which principle is the. more desirable it appears 
possible to reach a conclusion on the basis of the theories already 
applied to emigration. Two rules may be laid down for immigra- 
tion. (1) Every state has a legal duty to admit to its territory 
nationals of other states who arrive at its frontiers. (2) It may 
escape this duty and impose prohibitions or restrictions only if its 
right of self-preservation necessitates this. In other words, foreigners 
have a right of access to the territory of a state, but this right is 
limited by the state’s right of self-preservation. Both these rules 
can readily be justified. The first is based on the actual necessities 
of international life. In view of the economic interdependence 
and community of interest of nations, no state can be at liberty 
to exclude at will not only the products but the nationals of other 
countries, who are the indispensable agents of international trade. 
As a. member of the international community the state is pledged 
to respect the ties which bind it to that community. Moreover, 
the liberty of the individual also calls for the adoption of this 
conclusion. It is no longer admitted in modern law that every 
man is indissolubly bound to his native land. He has the right 
to come and go as seems good to him, in order to seek, in a com- 
munity which he considers more favourable, greater facilities for 
achieving his end, that is to say, material and moral perfection. 
It can hardly be possible for the individual to have an inalienable 
right to emigrate but no right to settle anywhere. There is 
no doubt that states are sovereign in their own territory, but their 
sovereignty can never extend to allowing them to do there what 
they please as they please. Their sovereignty is not absolute but 
only relative ; every state must take into account the rights of 
other states. The rights of a state include the right of protecting 
its own subjects as well as the right to reciprocal trade, but this 
certainly does not mean that the rights of the individual should 
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take precedence of the rights of the state. The liberty of action 
of the individual is no more absolute than the sovereignty of the 
state. It finds its limitsin the incontestable right of se:f-preserv- 
ation appertaining to every state. The right of any man to come 
and goeither outside or within his native country is conditional on 
his not being a source of danger to the community of his adoption. 
This leads tothe conclusion that, although there is a legal obliga- 
tion on a state to open its frontiers to foreigners, it may legiti- 
mately close them, justifying its action not by its rights of sover- 
eignty but solely by its right of self-preservation. It may there- 
fore do so, not arbitrarily and at its pleasure, but to a limited 
extent and in the interests of the community as a whole. 

The restrictions which a state may apply to foreigners in the 
exercise of its right of self-preservation may be outlined as follows : 

(1) A state cannot issue a general prohibition against foreign- 
ers of all nationalities, as in the present condition of internation- 
al relations this would endanger its own existence. It has the 
right to exclude individuals only in order to effect a necessary 
selection among those useful and hostile to its national life. Such 
exclusions might apply in the interests of state self-preservation 
to foreigners who are a danger to the national well-being, life, 
honour, or safety.. Foreigners to be excluded would therefore 
include more especially those suffering from contagious or heredi- 
tary disease ; paupers, vagrants, and those unfit for work through 
age or infirmity, who would become a charge on the native popu- 
lation ; immoral characters, and those who have been convicted 
of offence, who might be a source of disturbance to public order ; 
and those who might disseminate subversive or anarchist doctrines. 

(2) The principle of the liberty of the individual may only 
be infringed in the interest of the preservation of the state, and 
it is therefore not permissible to exclude from the territory all 
nationals of a given state because of prejudices against this state. 
Lack of sympathy or fears with regard to nationals of a given 
country should only lead the state which they enter to exercise 
particularly strict supervision over them. To base the exclusion 
of foreigners merely on their nationality and not on personal 
defects would be to infringe a fundamental principle of internation- 
al law : the equality of states. 

(3) It may be questioned whether racial differences may 
not be a valid reason for exclusion. For its own preservation, a 
state might wish to prevent a fusion of races which might alter 
its ethnic character or obliterate its national culture. This does not 
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really affect the self-preservation of the state, and the exclusion 
of members of a given race would only be justified if this race 
belonged to an absolutely different civilisation and its members 
wished to enter the territory of the state in large numbers. 

(4) In considering the admission of foreigners there is no 
reason to distinguish between the immigration of isolated individ- 
uals and immigration en masse or in groups. The danger to the 
preservation of the state is really no greater in one case than in 
the other ; a modern state possesses all the necessary means for 
supervising effectively a mass of foreigners arriving at its frontiers. 


STATE AND INDIVIDUAL RicHTs IN PRACTICE 


The foregoing paragraphs have suggested the theoretical rules 
which may be adopted in order to reconcile the liberty of the indi- 
vidual with the self-preservation of the state. It now remains to 
consider whether they have been confirmed by the practice of 
states!. 


Emigration. 


A survey of history shows that the right of emigration has 
undergone a progressive evolution from the principle of pro- 
hibition to that of_regulated liberty. The French Revolution, by 
the constitution of 3-14 September 1791, proclaimed the natural 
and civil right of man to come and go and settle. At the present 
time freedom of emigration is recognised in principle in almost 
every country. In some cases, as in Italy, Spain, and Greece, it 
is expressly adopted by legislation. Other countries derive it 
from general provisions of their laws ; such are Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Finland, Great Britain, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 

Nevertheless no state admits absolute freedom of emigration. 
The legislation of different countries imposes greater or less 
restrictions on it, on the ground of self-preservation. 

Thus, in countiies where military service is compulsory, mex 
of military age either may not leave the country during the period 
of liability to active service (e.g. Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 





? For fuller and more detailed information ef. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Emigration and Immigration : Legislation and Treaties. Geneva, 1922. 
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Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom) or have previously to obtain the 
consent of the competent authorities (e.g. Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia). 

In order to preserve the family, which is an essential element 
in the state, most countries (e.g. Spain, Greece, Hungary, Norway, 
Portugal, Switzerland) only permit the emigration of minors if 
they have obtained the consent of their parents or guardians or 
are accompanied by them or by trustworthy persons, unless the 
authorities issue a special permit. Similar regulations are made 
for married women ; if they wish to emigrate they must produce 
the consent of their husbands or be accompanied by them or by 
near relations (e.g. Greece, Spain). 

It has already been pointed out that in order to protect its 
subjects a state should prohibit the emigration of those who would 
be excluded as immigrants from the country to which they propose 
to go. Some countries have laid this down as a general rule (e.g. 
Hungary, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom). Others have applied it to particular cases and prohibited 
the emigration of sick, infirm, or aged persons (e.g. Belgium, China, 
Spain, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal). 

The legislation of many states provides that emigration to 
certain countries or districts may be prohibited when this is desir- 
able in the interests of public order, the physical or moral security 
of the emigrants, or the general interests of the community (China, 
Spain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Portugal, 
Czechoslovakia, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom). 

Intending emigrants should always notify beforehand the 
authorities of the country which they propose to leave. The major- 
ity of states therefore require emigrants to obtain an identity 
card (Spain) or a special passport (Germany, China, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Poland, Portugal, Czechoslovakia, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom). 

Although states may recognise the right of their nationals to 
emigrate, they nevertheless take steps to regulate this right on 
special lines. In the interests of their own self-preservation they 
have to protect their population agairst excessive temptation 
to quit their native land. National legislation therefore requires 
emigration agents to obtain a license or authorisation from the 
public authorities on certain conditions, such as the deposit of a 
real or personal guarantee. These agents have to observe certain 
rules in drawing up emigration contracts, supply the competent 
authorities with a list of the emigrants they convey on each occa- 
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sion, and reconvey to their previous domicile free of charge and 
without delay such emigrants as are refused admission to the 
country of destination. They are also forbidden to-carry ov. any 
direct or indirect propaganda in favour of emigration (e.g. Ger- 
many, Belgium, China, Spain, Great Britain, Greece; Hungary, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, the Serb-Croat- Slovene 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia). 

Those who leave their native country may at some future 
time return and again become part of its population, and states 
should therefore not cease entirely to concern themselves with 
their nationals who have emigrated. The security of emigrants is, 
in the long run, but one aspect of the security of the state of which 
they are subjects. For this reason the legislation of many states 
contains special regulations regarding the safety and salubrity of 
means of conveying emigrants by land or sea, provisions for 
keeping emigrants in close touch with their native state and for 
protecting them in the couatry of destination, and _ special 
measures for facilitating the return of emigrants to their native 
land. 


Immigration. 


The rules governing the admission of foreigners to the terri- 
tory of a state are not the same in all countries. No state formally 
prohibits immigration, but the principles on which permission 
to enter the country is granted to foreigners vary.. A distinction 
may be drawn in this respect between the states of different 
continents. 

The republics of Latin America appear actually to admit that 
foreigners have a natural and international right of free immi- 
gration, to which there is a corresponding obligation of the state 
at whose frontiers they arrive to admit them. The general rules 
applying to immigration are usually laid down in the constitu- 
tions of those states which adopt this principle more or less explicit- 
ly (e.g. Bolivia, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua). On the other 
hand, the United States appears to have decided that every state 
has, in virtue of its sovereignty, the right to allow, to prohibit, or 
to limit at will the entry of foreigners. This is held to be a sover- 
eign right appertaining to every independent state. 

This attitude has also been generally adopted in Europe. 
Unlike the Latin American republics, and like the United States, 
the immigration laws of European states contain no provisions 
formally recognising the right of entry of foreigners. European 
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statesmen, like those of the United States, have frequently explicit- 
ly stated -that every nation has an absolute right to decide 
which of the individuals arriving at its frontiers may be absorbed 
into the community: and on what conditions. 

The same is true of Asia. In fact, the theory of absolute sover- 
eignty has found its fullest expression in this continent. Until 
comparatively recent times, the principal states of Asia, China and 
Japan, endeavoured to isolate ‘themselves entirely within their 
own frontiers. 

In practice, whatever the principle of admission of foreigners 
which may be. adopted, important. restrictions are invariably 
imposed on such.admission. In some cases these restrictions are 
based on the principle of absolute wearers! and in others on the 
right of self-preservation. 

On surveying the present situation the methods of limitation 
adopted by states may be grouped in three main classes : (1) pass- 
ports; (2)-head taxes ; (3) selection and exclusion of undesirable 
aliens. Certain countries have adopted a combination of these 


systems. 

(1) Under the passport system, persons wishing to enter the 
territories .of a state are required to produce a certificate issued 
by the authorities of their country of emigration and visaed by those 


of the country of destination. This method has been adopted by 
several countries : in America (Haiti), in Africa (Transvaal), and 
in Europe. The system is most extensively used in European states 
(e.g. Germany, France, Great Britain, Roumania, Russia, and 
Turkey), but the extent to which it has been applied has varied 
considerably. Before the late war passport regulations were by 
no means strict in most countries—so much so that they might 
have been said to have fallen into desuetude. During the war, 
however, they were reinforced with their full rigqur, and this 
has been maintained since the.conclusion of peace. 

(2) The system of head taxes has been more generally adopted 
in the United States and the British Dominions. Under an Act 
of 20 February 1907 every immigrant entering the United States 
had to pay a tax of $8. In the British Dominions a similar pay- 
ment was first required for Asiatics, especially Chinese, but the 
regulations directed against them have often subsequently been 
extended to all immigrants. 

(3) The system of selection and exclusion has been adopted 
both in Europe and America, but in very varying degrees. In 
Europe, Great Britain is the only country which has adopted it. 
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Under an Act of 11 August 1905, steerage passengers on certain 
vessels arriving at certain ports have to be inspected by a customs 
official and a doctor, and may, in certain circumstances, be refused 
admission to the country. The following classes are excluded . 
as undesirable aliens : (1) persons not in possession of sufficient 
means to support themselves and their families; (2) lunatics, 
imbeciles, sick and infirm persons, who are likely to become a 
charge on the tax-payer or a public danger ; (3) persons convicted 
of a common law offence which may render them liable to extra- 
dition ; (4) deportees. The origin of this system in Great Britain 
may be traced to the legislation of the British Dominions. Laws 
prohibiting the entry of certain immigrants on the grounds of 
lack of means or personal defects were enacted in Canada in 1886 
and 1902, in Natal in 1897, in Tasmania in 1898, in New Zealand 
from 1882 onwards, in Australia since 1901, and in Cape Colon 
in 1902. 

While the system of excluding undesirable aliens is exceptional 
in Europe, it is the rule in America. In Central and South America 
a large number of national laws refuse access to the territory of 
the state to certain classes of foreigners who may be a danger to 
public order, safety or health. Examples of this are to be found 
in Guatemala (1909), Panama (1913-1914), Brazil (1907, 1916, 
1921), Argentine (1876), Mexico (1908), Uruguay (1890, 1894, 
1915), Colombia (1920), Venezuela (1904, 1918, 1919), Santo 
Domingo (1913), Peru (1893, 1909, 1920), Chili (1909), Cuba 
(1906, 1917). 

The system of excluding undesirables from the United States 
dates from an Act of 3 March 1875, which prohibited from entering 
the territory of the Union any foreign national convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, excluding political offences, 
and any woman coming to the United States as a professional 
prostitute. Many other causes of exclusion were subsequently 
added to these two by laws of 1882, 1885, 1891, 1893, 1903, 1907, 
1910, and 1917. After the conclusion of the war of 1914-1918 a 
new method of excluding foreigners was introduced by an Act 
of 19 May 1921, the operation of which was extended to 30 June1924 
by a Presidential Proclamation of 12 May 1922. Under this Act 
the number of foreigners of any one nationality to be admitted 
annually to the United States may not exceed 3 per cent. of the 
number of persons of that nationality resident in the United 
States at the time of the census of 1910. The number admitted in 
the course of any one month may not exceed a maximum of 20 
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per cent. of the quota for the year. Amendments to this Act have 
recently been proposed. At a conference on immigration held in 
the United States from 14 January to 25 February 1922, scientific 
selection of immigrants according to capacity and not nationality 
was advocated. More recently, in February 1923, a proposal was 
made in the House of Representatives to limit the quota for each 
nationality to 2 per cent. of the number of persons of that nation- 
ality resident in the United States at the census of 1890. This, 
it was estimated, would have the effect of reducing the total num- 
ber of immigrants from 368,000 to 168,000 per year. 

One particular aspect of the admission or exclusion of foreign 
nationals in America, both Latin America and the United States, 
and the various British Dominions should be mentioned. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century a tendency appeared, and has 
continued ever since, to apply special restrictions to members 
of certain races or nationalities. The nationality most frequently 
affected is the Chinese. A great many countries have by law limit- 
ed, suspended, or entirely prohibited the immigration of Chinese. 
Similar but less extensive restrictions on Japanese immigration 
have been adopted in the United States and certain other coun- 
tries. Prohibitions have also occasionally been directed against 
other races ; for example, the admission of Arabs, Syrians, Ar- 
menians, Turks, and Indians was prohibited in Costa Rica in 1914, 
in Panama from 1909 to 1917, in Haiti in 1903, and in Canada and 
Natal in 1910. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


As a general rule regulations regarding emigration and immi- 
gration are laid down by laws and orders. Sometimes, as in the 
Latin American Republics, the constitution of the state embodies 
general rules on the subject. Emigration and immigration may, 
however, be the subject of treaties between two or more states. 
Provisions on these points are usually contained in commercial 
treaties or treaties respecting the settlement of foreigners. They 
usually declare that nationals of any of the contracting parties 
shall have complete liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the ter- 
ritories and possessions of the other contracting parties. Occa- 
sionally such treaties, though stipulating reciprocal freedom of 
admission, provide that the admission of nationals of the contract- 
ing parties shall still be subject to general legislation. They may 
even make express reservations in favour of existing laws or laws 
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which may in the future be enacted with respect to certain individ- 
uals. Examples of commercial treaties are those between France 
and Switzerland of 23 February 1882, between the United States 
and Japan of 22 November 1894, and between the United States 
and Siam of 16 December 1920, and of treaties respecting the settle- 
ment of foreigners those between Austria and Switzerland of 
7 December 1875 and between Switzerland and Germany of 
13 November 1910. 

It may also happen that treaties of peace contain general 
provisions on the right of emigration or immigration. This is the 
case, for example, with the treaties signed in 1919 and 1920 at 
the close of the recent war. The Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which constitutes the first part of these treaties, and several other 
articles (cf. Article 276 of the Treaty of Versailles) lay down the 
conditions of labour for men, women, and children which should 
be secured and indicate the international organisations to be set 
up for this purpose. They also deal with the repatriation, a: 
ment, and protection of workers in foreign countries. 

A further class of treaties, which in modern times is growing 
steadily, consists of special treaties on emigtation and immigra- 
tion. The most recent and most important of such treaties are 
those of 7 September 1919 between France and Poland, of 30 Sept- 
ember 1919 between France and Italy, of 27 November 1919 
between Bulgaria and Greece, of 20 March 1920 between France 
and Czechoslovakia, of 11 November 1920 between Italy and 
Luxemburg, of 24 June 1921 between Austria and Poland, and 
of 11 October 1921 between Italy and Brazil. These treaties are 
mainly economic in character, and most of them are character- 
ised by three main features. (1) They give the greatest possible 
facilities to nationals of either of the contracting parties wishing 
to go to the territory of the other for purposes of employment. 
(2) They lay down the principle of equality of wages and living and 
labour conditions for all workers employed within one territory 
regardless of their origin or nationality. (3) They provide for the 
creation of a commission in order to prevent the recruiting of 
foreign workers becoming injurious to native workers. This 
commission has twice a year to estimate roughly the number of 
foreign workers who may be admitted and the districts to which 
they should be sent. 

The special relations between the United States and Asiatic 
countries in respect of emigration and immigration have led to 
the signature of frequent agreements between these countries; 
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for example, between China and the United States on 28 July 1868, 
17 November. 1880, 12 March 1888, and 17 March 1894 ; between 
the United States and Japan on 22 November 1894, in March 1907, 
and on 21 February 1911. A treaty of 5 November 1895 between 
Brazil and Japan and another of 25 September 1897 between Chili 
and Japan provided for complete liberty of movement for their 
respective nationals on the territories of the other contracting 
party. Similar provisions are contained in a Treaty of 17 Novem- 
ber 1919 between Japan and Paraguay. 

Finally, attention may be called to a new method of dealing 
internationally with questions of migration which illustrates the 
growing recognition of migration as a distinct problem of world- 
wide importance. The International Labour Conference, at its 
Fourth Session, held at Geneva from 18 October to 3 November 1922, 
discussed emigration and immigration at some length and adopted 
a number of resolutions on these subjects’. 
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’ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, pp. 891-892. 
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In the International Labour Review for October 1921, an article 
by Sir John Findlay carried the story of the New Zealand Arbi- 
tration Court up to the boom period just after the close of the war 
and dealt also with the extended powers of the Board of Trade under 
the Act of 1919; but the narrative was dropped before the onset of 
economic depression during the year 1921 caused a severe strain 
upon the machinery for industrial peace which was there de- 
scribed. The main purpose of the present article is to trace the sub- 
sequent developments of the Arbitration Court and the Board of Trade. 
In order to do so, however, it is necessary to recount, perhaps from a 
slightly different angle, the development of the system of compulsory 
arbitration in labour disputes and to deal more particularly with the 
growing opposition to the Arbitration Court manifested by certain 
leading trade unions in recent years. 


THE ARBITRATION CouURT 
The Early Development of the Arbitration System. 


HE original Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1894 was passed by the Liberal-Labour Government through a 
mildly interested House which did not seem to anticipate the in- 
terest that would be attracted to the measure inyearsto come, both 
in New Zealand and abroad. The Act was passed into law after 
revelations of sweating in certain industries had shocked the public 
opinion of the Dominion and also after a bitter prolonged 
strike of the waterside workers had brought home the coast of 
‘industrial warfare. The Act was intended to set up an organisa- 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, pp. 32-46 : “ Indus- 
trial Peace in New Zealand ”, by Sir John Fryptay. 
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tion which should not only make sweating impossible for the future, 
but should provide permanent machinery for conciliation and in 
the last resort for compulsory arbitration. The original connection 
with the sweated industries tends often to be forgotten, but in 
the annual report of the Department of Labour for 1922 critics 
of the Act are reminded once again that the Arbitration Court 
has in fact performed the function of levelling up the standards 
of wages and working conditions in much the same fashion as the 
Trade Boards have done in Great Britain. 


It is doubtful whether either the critics or the proposers of the 
Act foresaw its future importance. It appears rather that it was 
expected to provide machinery for arbitration upon occasional 
difficult industrial questions. The Act has been constantly amended, 
but more important than the successive amendments of 
machinery has been the continuous development by which that 
machinery, instead of being used occasionally, has come to be an 
important regulative element in the industrial life of the com- 
munity. Within six years the Chief Justice in an appeal case laid 
it down that : 

“The Court can make the contract or agreement that is to 
exist between the workman and the employer. It abrogates the 
right of workmen and employers to make their own contracts. 
It in effect abolishes contract and restores status. The only way 
the Act can be rendered inoperative is by the workmen not as- 
sociating or not joining any union!” 

The author of the Act had stated in debate that : “ I do not 
think that the Arbitration Court will be very often called into requisi- 
tion ;on the contrary, I think that in 99 cases out of 100 in which 
labour disputes arise they will be settled by the Conciliation 
Boards 2....’’ But as a matter of fact the Conciliation Boards were 
not a success, were accused of fomenting trouble, and were vir- 
tually killed when an amending Act (1901) gave power to take 
disputes direct to the Court, which was composed of a President 
with the rank and status of a Judge of the Supreme Court, assisted 
by two assessors nominated by the Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of employers’ associations and trade unions. After a series 
of rather unexpected strikes in 1906-1907, a further amending 





1 Le Rossienot and Stewart : State Socialism in New Zealand, p. 229. 

* Ibid., p. 227. Cf. the account given by the Minister himself in State Hxperi- 
ments in Australia and New Zealand, by W. Peember Reeves ; London, Grant 
Richards, 1902. 
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Act re-admitted the principle of conciliation in a much more work- 
able form by appointing four permanent officials as Conciliation 
Commissioners to act as Chairmen of Conciliation Councils formed 
ad hoc in any dispute. The new method has had considerable success 
and most disputes are agreed now in details before being submitted 
to the Court, which need pronounce only upon outstanding issues, 
the agreed details being incorporated in the award. The system, 
therefore, is one of voluntary conciliation supplemented by judicial 
fixation of wages. 


Reactions on Trade Unionism. 


The Act of 1894 has undergone constant amendment as diffic- 
ulties have arisen and its aims have never been precisely clear. 
It is therefore difficult to judge the degree of success attained. For 
slightly over a decade the number of industrial strikes was undoubt- 
edly minimised and it is probable that wages and conditions of 
labour were bettered while hours were decreased. During this 
period, the trade unions were strong in support of the Court and 
indeed viewed it as not the least important of the measures of 
state socialism designed to better the conditions of the working 
classes. One aim stated in the original preamble of the Act was 
the encouragement of industrial unions; and it was clear that 
neither the individual workman nor the individual employer was 
recognised by the new law except in so far as he was a member 
of a registered union. The Act therefore built up the numerical 
strength of the weakened unions and, for a time at least, increased 
their bargaining power. The much discussed “ preference to union- 
ists” gave the organising union secretaries a further effective 
weapon to compel the faint-hearted; but it is a moot point whether 
the fighting strength of the unions has not as a matter of fact 
been decreased rather than increased. Ardent unionists complain 
that the paid secretaries become mere advocates skilled in the 
compromising methods of the Court, and lost to the cause of mili- 
tant unionism. The industrial unionists who stand for syndical 
theories of organisation maintain that their work is crabbed and 
thwarted by the continued ‘existence of large numbers of small, 
craft, sectional unions that shelter under the Court. The unionists 
who join from necessity rather than from choice are, it is argued, 
a drag upon rather than a help to their fellows. Trade unionism 
in New Zealand is, as a whole, neither strong nor aggressive, and 
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there is much truth in the statement so often made that arbitra- 
tion has “ taken the steel out of the unions ”’. 

A growing conviction of this fact was probably the cause 
of the reversal of opinion concerning the Court round about the 
year 1910. At first the labour leaders had applauded the Court 
as an instrument of social justice, while the employers bitterly 
resented it as a piece of class legislation and an interference with 
economic freedom. Of recent years, however, the two parties have 
changed sides. While the bulk of the trade unions still support the 
Court, the militant trade union leaders have tended to denounce 
it as an unholy compromise with the capitalist system, an illusory 
palliative designed to hoodwink the workers and emasculate their 
organisation. Most employers, on the other hand, are now staunch 
supporters of the Court. 

It is, however, difficult in a time of transition such as the pre- 
sent to estimate how far such attitudes are likely to persist. The 
contemptuous attitude of the militants was well expressed recently 
by the Secretary of the Alliance of Labour, a federation of industrial 
unions comprising most of the aggressive elements in the movement, 
when he declared that “ the whole caboose should be knocked on 
the head ’’. But there are, on the other hand, not wanting signs 
that the changing economic circumstances are causing consider- 
able shifts of opinion. Many of the more clearsighted labour 
leaders have grasped the fact that the conservative influence 
of the Court is likely to operate for the benefit of the workers in 
a time of falling prices, as it tended toweight the scalesagainst them 
when the cost-of-living problem was acute, The basic rates of 
wages are now high ; and if prices should show a falling tendency 
reductions in the cost of living will necessarily precede any 
fall in wages, so that the workers will obtain the benefit of a 
decided time-lag. It is probable that many employers recognise 
this also and begin to look again with disfavour on the Court, 
and especially on its present method of settling minimum wage 
rates that apply to all industries throughout the Dominion. 

The revolt of the militant trade unions from the Court was 
signalised by a series of strikes beginning with the Auckland 
tramway strike at the end of 1906 and culminating in the bitter 
and prolonged waterside workers’ strike of 1913. The chief 
development by the way was the definite formation of a militant 
organisation of which the miners were the nucleus. After a strike 
of miners at Blackball early in 1908, a Federation of Labour was 
formed which was afterwards styled the Miners’ Federation, but 
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later was expanded into a real Federation of Labour by the ad- 
herence of other aggressive unions. Under the aegis of this Federation 
d was fought the ominous and tragic Waihi Miners’ strike of 1912 
and the Dominion-wide strike of the Watersiders in the following 
year. In the former the enrolment of special constables to protect 
free labourers led to frequent clashes and finally to the death of 
a striker. In the latter, again, large numbers of free labourers were 
enrolled, mainly farmers who came to the ports to load their own 
: produce on to the ships. In both cases the victory lay with the 

employers and the Government. 

The leadership of the new unionism that developed during this 
period was in the hands of men with vague syndicalist ideas, mainly 
borrowed from the American organisation, the Industrial Workers 
of the World. The Federation of Labour, in fact, adopted the word- 
ing of the preamble to the constitution of the Industrial Workers 
of the World: “ The working class and the employing class have 
nothing in common. There can be no peace as Jong as hunger and 
want are found among millions of the working people...’ and so on. 
It was evident therefore that a considerable and very active minor- 
ity had lost all faith in industrial peace through the arbitration 
system. After the Waihi strike a Unity Conference was able to 
devise a formula under which both the left and right sections of 
the trade unions were able to combine in a United Federation of 
Labour ; but as an effective fighting force this Federation never 
counted for a great deal and it died quietly a few years after its 
birth, its place being taken by the Alliance of Labour, a purely 

industrial body which will affiliate only those unions which are 

already organised on a national industrial basis and are willing to 

adopt the Alliance scheme for an Industrial Parliament. 

The war intervened to check the further development of milit- 

ancy among the unions, and until the recent economic depression 

set in there was another period of comparative industrial peace, 
broken only by the recurring irritation and go-slow strikes of 
the Miners’ Union. During the whole period from 1913 to about 
1919, the United Federation of Labour held together the aggres- 
sive industrial unionists and the conservative craft unions and 
the natural result was a check to the militants. The following 
table, summarised from the Official Year Book (1923) indicates 
the position clearly. 
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NUMBER AND MAGNITUDE OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
1906-1921 























Number of workers 

Year Total disputes Firms affected 
affected 
1906 l 1 88 
1907 6 7 558 
1908 2 2 63 
1909 l l 1 
1910 15 15 255 
1911 22 22 1,375 
1912 24 29 5,746 
1913 73 162 13,400 
1914 20 20 4,089 
1915 8 Ss 295 
1916 15 21 899 
1917 45 53 2,734 
1918 40 44 4,056 
1919 45 59 4,030 
1920 75 106 9.612 
1921 77 112 10,433 





1 Figure not available. 


Nominal and Real Wages. 


It is probable that beneath the agitation of the trade union 
leaders there was, in the constantly increasing pressure of the 
rising cost of living, a definite though little understood economic 
basis for the discontent that issued in these pre-war strikes. Doubt- 
less the unions felt that they had got as much from the Court as 
they were likely to get, at any rate without a fundamental alter- 
ation of the industrial system; and the constantly rising level 
of prices which rendered nugatory any advances in wages granted 
by the Court focussed the discontent. A recent investigation has 
made it plain that, despite nominal increases in award rates of 
wages, the level of real wages, as measured by the award rates, 
corrected by the Government Statistician’s index-number of retail 
food prices, was falling rapidly and cumulatively. A table published 
in an appendix to the Official Year Book (1919) clearly demon- 
strates the position!. 





‘ New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1919 : ** Wages and Working Hours in New 
Zealand ”, by G. W. CLinKarD, p. 908. The table is based on award rates, not 
on actual earnings. See below, pp. 342-343. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES 
(TRIENNIAL AVERAGES), 1910-1918 
(Base : Year 1911=1000) 





Real wages as 


Retail food prices Minimum wage rates 
measured in food 





1910 999 996 
1911 1014 1001 
1912 1030 1014 
1913 1064 1043 
1914 1125 1072 
1915 1203 1111 
1916 1297 1149 
1917 1396 1203 
1918 1478 1292 




















1 Middle year of triennial period for which average is calculated. 


In the first years of its operation it is probable that the Court 
did raise the general level of wages ; but for many years before 
and during the war it did little more than register conservative 
estimates of a continually rising cost of living. It has certainly 
not operated in recent years to raise the level of real wages. 

It may, however, be claimed that it has standardised both 
wages and conditions of labour, and, like the Trade Boards in 
Great Britain, has levelled up the inefficient and poor employer 
by setting standard rates of minimum wages. Though an award 
may be made‘on the application of a union of fifteen or more work- 
ers or three employers, the Court has power to extend its awards 
to all workers and employers in the industry concerned. Naturally 
there has been a strong impetus to combination on both sides and 
in the urban industries at least there are few employers or workers 
outside the Court. The tendency towards standardisation of wage 
rates was further strengthened by the adoption of basic rates 
applicable to labour generally, but fuller consideration of this. 
development must be deferred to a later section of this article. 

During the war period New Zealand was exceptionally pros- 
perous and, despite a war effort that was creditable in proportion. 
to the size of the population, wage-earners generally were in a 
fairly favourable position. It has been shown above that the level 
of real wages measured in food, as far as the awards of the Court 
are concerned, fell throughout this period, but the shortage of 
many types of skilled and unskilled workers led commonly to 
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earnings above the award rates laid down by the Court. It is 
difficult to measure the extent to which these minimum award 
rates become the maximum ; but in normal times, especially for 
certain classes of unskilled workers such as building tradesmen, 
employers are generally prepared to pay something above the 
award rate. In times of prosperity and labour shortage this tend- 
ency is naturally more pronounced. At the time of writing 
(November 1923) there isa mild building boom and an acute short- 
age of carpenters, painters, plasterers, bricklayers, and others. 
The award rate for skilled workers just announced by the Arbi- 
tration Court (22 October 1922) is the same as that which has been 
ruling for the preceding twelve months, namely, 2s. 1*/,d. per hour. 
Yet skilled building tradesmen are so scarce that they are being 
commonly paid 3s. and over per hour at the present time, a pre- 
mium that has risen quickly in the last few months. 

Moreover, unemployment, which is at any time of small volume 
in the Dominion, was almost completely absent during the war 
and the post-war boom, while opportunities for overtime were 
plentiful. The President of the Court put this very clearly in his 
judgement : 


Admitting that the award rates did not in every case keep pace with 
the rising cost of living, there were many factors beneficially affecting 
the real earnings of the werkers. Employment was plentiful, and 
there was a great diminution of casualness of employment. The award 
rates were true minima, and very many workers received substantially 
higher wages. Overtime was regularly worked, and was paid for at 
higher relative rates than in pre-war times. In many occupations 
young lads became self-supporting almost as soon as they left school, 
and so relieved their parents of the burden of their maintenance. Hours 
of work were shortened, and conditions of employment were improved. 
Unskilled and semi-skilled workers were often able to command skilled 
workers’ rates of pay. All these factors must be considered before 
we can affirm that wages did not, during the period of rising prices, 
keep pace with the increasing cost of living. When we make proper 
allowance for these matters we cannot say that the real earnings of 
the average worker did not keep pace fairly well with the increased 
cost of living during the period of rising prices except, possibly, for a 
few months at the peak of prices. The volume of retail trade, the- 
increased attendances at entertainments and race meetings, and the 
general appearance of prosperity, all indicated that purchassing power 
was not diminished, but rather enhanced. 


Hence it was not unnatural to find that, despite wage 
increases that always registered something short of the increase 
in the cost of living, labour was on the whole contented and quies- 
cent until the credit inflation (towards the end of the war and imme- 
diately afterwards) caused a steep rise in the price level, so that the 
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cost-of-living problem became acute and the Arbitration Court 
was forced to take more account of it. 


A Legal Minimum Wage. 


. 


The War Legislation and Statute Law Amendment Act (1918) 
gave power (Section 18) to the Court to take increases in the cost 
of living into account during the currency of awards. Acting upon 
this power, the Court took a step that was the logical development 
of its evolution from a mere tribunal to settle occasional disputes 
into the economic arbiter of a large part of the industrial life of 
the community. It instituted for all industries a legal minimum 
or basic wage. 

Awards of the Court generally have a currency of three years 
and the workers, in a time of rising prices, have had to suffer the 
increase in the cost of living over that period. This was naturally 
a source of friction when the rise in the cost of living steepened, 
and advantage was quickly taken of the powers conferred on the 
Court under the 1918 Act to review awards during their currency. 
Applications poured into the Court, which was almost inevitably 
forced to take them en bloc and devise some scheme for a standard 


minimum wage which might serve for all industries as a basis 
upon which future increases might be calculated as cost-of-living 
bonuses. The Court made its first general pronouncement under 
the new Act on 19 April 1919. After explaining that it would fix 
minimum rates and then announce periodic bonuses or reductions 
in bonuses as the cost of living changed, it fixed the basic rates as!: 


Skilled workers Is. 7 44d. per hour. 
Semi-skilled workers ls. 444d. to Is. 6d. per hour. 
Unskilled workers ls. 3 %4d. per hour. 


ai 


In the words of the Court “ these wages are substantial in- 
creases, for the different classes of workers, upon the wages prevail- 
ing immediately prior to the war, and, to some extent, although 
not wholly, compensate the workers for the increases in the cost 
of living up to the time of the passing of the recent Act. ”’ 

A year later, on 27 April 1920, when announcing the third 
bonus, the Court reviewed the basic rates in what has come to be 
known as the Gisborne pronouncement?. The readjusted rates were 


then 





' Awards of the Arbitration, Court, Vol. XX, p. 403. Wellington, Govt. Printer. 
. Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 513. 
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Skilled workers 2s. per hour 
Semi-skilled workers Is. 8d. to 1s, 10d. per hour 
Unskilled workers ls. 7d. per hour 








The Court still holds to these basic rates for all industries and the 
battles fought before it are therefore of two main kinds. First, 
there is the bonus itself. Secondly, in any particular industrial 
award, there is a good deal of skirmishing concerning the classi- 
fication of workers in the industry concerned into the three grades 
recognised by the Court. This classification is obviously the main 
source of disagreement, since the basic rates are fixed for all 








industries. 
When the six-monthly pronouncement reviewing the bonus 
is to be made a pitched battle is fought and selected representatives 
of both sides are massed to argue the general case. Upon such 
occasions much care is taken in the preparation and presentment 
of evidence from either side and the pronouncement of the Presi- 
dent is generally accompanied by a weighty review of the general 
conditions and prospects of industry in the Dominion. This pro- 
cedure, however, is likely to lapse once again when the authority 
given by the Act of 1918 expires at the end of 1923. The last pro- 
nouncement of the Court based on the cost of living from April to 
September 1923 and fixing wages until April 1924 has just been 
made, and the President in his judgement announced that “ when 
new awards and industrial agreements are to be made, the rates 
of remuneration will be fixed in accordance with the conditions 
of trade and industry and other relevant circumstances then pre- 
vailing, and will not be subject to variation in sympathy with any 
movement in the cost of living during their currency. ”’ 
Whether or not the system of a basic or legal minimum wage 
for the whole Dominion will survive remains to be seen, but it is 
obvious that there will be a strong tendency to judge each indus- 
try upon its merits and to revert to the pre-war system of varying 
wage rates in different industries, 


























The Cost-of-Living Bonuses. 







Although the attempt to regulate wages by reference to the 
cost of living is to be definitely abandoned, yet it is worth while 
to trace the course of the bonuses granted during the last five 
years, since in the discussions concerning them one is able to follow 
the main features of the industrial situation without being con- 
fused by detailed consideration of any particular industry. The 
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well-considered and successful scheme by which the President of 
the Court has stabilised wages over the past two years is also 
worth recording. 

The procedure adopted by the Court, once the basic rates had 
been decided upon, was to make a half-yearly pronouncement 
(usually in May and November) of the movement in the cost of 
living during the preceding six months (October to March and 
April to September). Upon that basis was calculated the bonus 
to be paid for the ensuing six months. An investigation into house- 
hold budgets made by the Labour Department in 1911 had shown 
that the average expenditure upon different items of consumption 


was in the following proportions : 
Per cent. 


Food 34.13 
Housing 20.31 
Fuel and light 5.22 
Clothing 13.89 
Miscellaneous 26.45 


Total 100.00 


This investigation was made with rather scanty material as 
long ago as 1911 and it is probable that the proportions may have 
changed somewhat, especially in regard to housing; but there 
were no other data available and the Court accepted this as the 
basis upon which to work. 

For the first three groups the Court used the index numbers of 
retail prices prepared by the Government Statician and published 
in the Monthly Abstract of Statistics. For the remaining groups the 
Court devised its own indexes, combining them with the figures 
of the Government Statistician in accordance with the weights 
given above. In his pronouncement of May 1922, the President 
of the Court described the methods adopted : 


The Court has on this occasion, as in the past, covered the whole 
field of the cost of living. We particularly mention this matter as an 
impression appears to be current that the Court considers only the 
statistics relating to food, or to the food, rent, and fuel and light groups. 
The Court adopts the official figures of the Government Statistician 
in respect of these groups, and also obtains returns in respect of price 
movements in didkins and miscellaneous commodities and services 
for which no official statistics are available. These are combined, 
with their ae eg weighting, with the official figures for the other groups, 
so as to give the movement in the cost of living as a whole. . . . 

Rapid changes in fashion have always made it impossible to con- 
struct reliable statistics of clothing prices, but we have now adopted 
a schedule which is representative and well-balanced, and is sufficiently 
complete to obviate the necessity for having recourse to estimates. 
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{t covers thirteen items of men’s and boys’ overwear, six items of 
men’s and boys’ underwear, seven items of women’s and girls’ overwear, 
five items of women’s and girls’ underwear, fifteen items of household 
drapery, and nine items of footwear and repairs. 

In regard to the miscellaneous expenditure group, the Court has 
felt for some time past that 26.45 per cent. of the total expenditure 
of a family was too large an item to be covered by an estimate. We 
have now obtained accurate data in regard to the price movements 
of household furnishing, household ironmongery, brushware and sundries 
(thirty items), crockery, train and tram fares, newspapers and 
periodicals, which together make up 13 per cent. of the domestic 
expenditure, thus leaving only 13.45 per cent. for which no definite 
information is available. The items comprising this portion of the 
miscellaneous group represent expenditure on insurance, medical, 
dental, and legal fees, subscriptions to lodges, clubs, religious bodies, 
charities, etc., sport and recreation, and casual expenditure of various 
deseriptions that cannot be classified. We have assumed that the 
movement in respect of this sub-group is the average of the groups 
covered. 


When the movement in the cost of living had been ascertained 
in this way, the bonus due was calculated as a number of pence 
per hour upon the basis of the wages of a semi-skilled worker for 
a 48-hour week. The bonus thus arrived at was given as a flat 
rate to all three groups — skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled. 

The first bonus of 244d. per hour was granted in April 1919 
at the time of the first pronouncement concerning basic rates of 
wages, and was intended to compensate for the rise in the cost of 
living between the passing of the 1918 Act and the first pronounce- 
ment. In January 1920 a further ld. per hour was granted and 
in May 1920 a further 14%4d. At this stage, however, the Court was 
convinced that its basic rates were too low and therefore incorpor- 
ated part of the bonuses in a new scale of basic rates (given above 
under the Gisborne pronouncement), at the same time adding a 
further bonus of 3d. per hour’. 

The history of the subsequent bonuses illustrates clearly the 
difficulties besetting any system for the judicial fixation of wages 
at a time when violent fluctuations of economic conditions are 
likely to occur. When the next bonus fell due (November 1920), 
it was calculated as 14/,d. per hour ; but it was disclosed that in 
the calculation of the bonus granted in January 1920 an error of 
calculation had resulted in %d. per hour being paid in excess. 
The resultant over-payment was rectified and the total bonus 
payable corrected by reducing the new bonus granted to */,d. per 
hour. Following the usual custom the Court announced the bonus 





* See above, pp. 342-343. 
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due and then heard the case argued before making a general order 
putting the new rates into force. Already there were indications 
that the pest-war boom was drawing to a close, although the cost 
of living continued to increase rapidly. The workers’ advocates 
stood firm for a further rise in wages based on the increased cost 
of living ; the employers called evidence, including that of the 
Chairman of the Bank of New Zealand, to show that a crisis was 
near at hand and would render the industrial position precarious. 


Stabilisation of Wages during the Depression. 


Before the Court made its next pronouncement the crisis was 
well developed. Upon the basis of the cost of living figures it appear- 
ed that a further 1'/,d. per hour or 5s. per week should be added 
to the bonus. But in the meantime the war and post-war prosper- 
ity had given way to the anxiety of asevere crisis. To many people 
the first indication of financial trouble came when the initial wool 
sale of the season was a fiasco ; but inflation and land speculation 
had gone to great lengths between 1918 and 1920 and the first 
fall in the price of export products was bound to prick the bubble 
of artificial prosperity. New Zealand is, in fact, peculiarly dependent 
upon the prices of her exports in the markets of the world. Over 
90 per cent. of these exports are derived from the pastoral industry, 
or, in other words, from the sheep and the cow. Wool, butter, cheese, 
frozen meat, hides, skins, tallow, and many other allied commodities 
and by-products are sold as raw materials or foodstuffs and pro- 
vide the purchasing power with which the people of the Dominion 
may command the manufactures and exotic goods they need. 
As the prices of these export goods rose rapidly immediately after 
the war large credits were heaped up in London, which were used 
partly to finance heavily increased imports, partly to loosen 
credit advances in New Zealand. A policy of borrowing on the 
part of the Government assisted the inflationary process and heavy 
commitments were entered into on every hand. The repatriation 
scheme for returned soldiers launched thousands of new buyers 
with government credit to draw upon into a land and estate market 
already excited and buoyant. As a natural result both urban and 
rural land values increased rapidly. In the same way new enter- 
prises sprang up all over the Dominion and existing enterprises 
were greatly extended. There were, for example, many new freez- 
ing works built, numbers of which are now in difficulties. The 
Government also embarked upon extensive public works that had 
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been delayed by the war, especially upon hydro-electric develop- 
ment. The local secondary manufactures were unwortedly pros- 
perous and at the the same time the importing merchants enlarged 
their orders to meet the apparently insatiable demands of consumers. 

But with the fall in the price of wool the merchants found 
themselves with heavy stocks bought at high prices, while the 
purchasing power of the most important section of the community, 
the farmers, was crippled. The continued high price of butter and 
the guaranteed price of wheat alone saved the farming community 
from serious disaster. In these circumstances the employers once 
again strenuously opposed the granting of any further increases in 
wages. The labour delegates, on the other hand, claimed that the 
workers were justly entitled to the extra 14/,d. per hour, since 
they had suffered the increased cost of living during the preceding 
six months. Ultimately the Court decided to embark upon a 
scheme of stabilisation, to withhold the bonus due, but to offset 
it against the reduction that might be expected to follow in the next 
six-monthly period. By this scheme wages were kept stable from 
November 1920 to May 1922 over the worst period of the credit 
stringency and economic depression. This stabilisation certainly 
mitigated the severity of the crisis in no small degree. The labour 
costs of production were stable and calculable for months ahead 
in a most trying time, and the purchasing power of the labouring 
section of the community was unimpaired. A drastic reduction 
of wages such as would probably have followed unrestricted com- 
petition would inevitably have produced reactions in the shape 
of unemployment, lowered purchasing power, and a vicious circle 
of pessimism. 

There were, of course, staunch believers in economic Jaw who, 
like the employers’ representative in the Court, argued that it 
would have been best to cut losses and get down quickly to a much 
lower and more stable level of values. This point of view wasrecord- 
ed by the President in noting the dissent of the employers’ repre- 
sentative from the next pronouncement (May 1922) : 

Mr. Scott is further of the opinion that if the proposals of the employ- 
ers had been given effect to, wholly or substantially, the reduction 
would have been immediately reflected in prices, with a still further 
drop in the cost of living ; that trade would have revived and unemploy- 
ment become diminished ; that in a very short space of time the pur- 
chasing power of the sovereign and of the community would have recov- 
ered and normality been reached, to the great gain of the workers 
and employers alike ; and that the adoption of the employers’ proposals, 


though seemingly drastic, would have been in the best interests of the 
community, and to a very large extent, if not wholly, would have saved 
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New Zealand from such a severe dislocation of trade,with all its attend- 
ant evils of poverty and distress, as is being experienced today in 
Great Britain and other countries. 


There is something to be said for the view that industry in the 
Dominion has failed to get down again to real levels of value and 
that such failure will prove a danger point should prices fall fur- 
ther. But, at the moment, prices are rising again and the stabil- 
isation scheme arranged by the Court has undoubtedly minimised 
the dislocation of trade anticipated by Mr. Scott. The present 
‘writer fears the possibility of further declines in the price-level 
and would prefer to see lower scales of value ruling in the Dom- 
inion, but dissents from the view that the cutting of wages should 
be the first step to that end. 

The subsequent history of the cost-of-living bonuses has been 
comparatively uneventful. As has been stated, wages were stab- 
ilised at the same figure from November 1920 to May 1922. 
At the latter date, when the worst period of the crisis was over, 
the Court issued its preliminary announcement that the fall in 
the cost of living justified a reduction of 11/,d. per hour or 5s. per 
week. The labour delegates before the Court naturally argued 
against any reduction and based their argument on two main 
reasons ~— the necessity of maintaining the standard of living and 
the fact that under rising prices wages had not kept pace with the 
cost of living. Mr. Justice Frazer’s reply to the second argument 
has already been quoted ; the first he discussed with some elabora- 
tion, although his main line of defence was that, since the pro- 
posed reduction was in strict accord with the lower cost of living, 
the standard was not affected. 

The employers urged the necessity of much greater reductions, 
totalling 13s. per week, made up of the 5s. proposed by the Court, 
an extra 2s. which was really included under a misapprehension, 
and a further 6s. which it was urged should be taken off the basic 
wage. In support of these reductions strong evidence was put for- 
ward concerning the serious economic position of many industries, 
and also concerning the increase of labour costs through slackness 
in the workshop. 

The Court, however, rejected both sets of arguments and, the 
employers’ assessor dissenting, adhered to its decision to reduce the 
bonus by 11/,d. per hour or 5s. per week. 

In the following pronouncement (November 1922) the cost of 
living had again fallen and, without much argument, the Court 
authorised a further reduction of bonus amounting to4/,d. per 
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hour or 3s. per week. By this time conditions were very much more 
stable and neither side made a great fight. It so happened that in 
the two following pronouncements the movement in the cost of 
living was so slight as to justify the Court in keeping wages station- 
ary, so that in effect a further scheme of stabilisation has been 
carried out for the past year. 

The net result has been, therefore, that during the whole period 
of post-war adjustment and depression following the boom, over 
a period of three years, from May 1921 to May 1924, the general 
level of wages in the Dominion has had but two changes, amount- 
ing together to a reduction of 2d. per hour on all wages whether 
skilled or unskilled. There can be but few countries in the world 
where labour has come through the depression so lightly. There 
has been a certain amount of unemployment, but its volume is 
surprisingly small. Not onlv has there been stability of the general 
level of minimum wages, but the normal relationship between 
wages in the different industries has been, by the provision of a 
legal minimum wage, fairly well sustained. There has been no 
such upturning of the industrial system as that which in Great 
Britain, for example, destroyed the normal relationship between 
the wages of organised skilled labour and those of the relatively 
less organised and less skilled labour which in the past has had to 
be protected by the Trade Boards. A certain amount of re-adjust- 
ment in accordance with the variant conditions of different indus- 
tries has necessarily taken place. For example, the engineering 
industry is stagnant and therefore the minimum, award rates of 
the Court tend to become the maximum, while there has been a 
good deal of unemployment. The building trades, on the other 
hand, have been prosperous and have been paying wages much 
higher than the award rates. Such readjustments as these, however. 
compare very favourably with the wholesale wage reductions 
and widespread unemployment of other countries, and not less 
with their piecemeal and fortuitous character, which so often 
results in the most extraordinary reversals of position between 
different trades. 


The Rural Industries. 


In order to effect the stabilisation of wages during the depression 
it had been necessary for the Court to withhold in May 1921 a bonus 
that was due according to the increase in the cost of living during the 
preceding six months. Naturally the trade unions had not accepted 
the scheme with any great cordiality and a strong appeal was 

3 
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made to the Court to reconsider its pronouncement. This the Court 
refused to do and in this decision the workers’ assessor supported 
his colleagues. Some doubt, however, existed concerning the 
Court’s power under the law to fix wages for such a long period 
ahead and therefore a proviso had been added to the pronounce- 
ment, carefully worded as follows : 


It is not intended to take away the right of either party to an award 
or industrial agreement to make application to the Court under the 
existing legislation ; but the Court will require proof of extraordinary 
circumstances before departing from the principies herein laid down, 
unless the parties agree to a modification’. 


It was not long before this formula proved a source of serious 
difficulty. The excitement concerning the stabilisation scheme 
had barely passed from the public mind when the invocation of 
the proviso in the case of a dispute between shearers and sheep- 
owners re-opened the whole question and did more to shake the 
established position of the Court than any other dispute during 
the last twenty years. 

It should be noted that the great bulk of the trades that lie 
within the Court’s jurisdiction are those town industries that in 
New Zealand are commonly and significantly called “ secondary 
industries ’’. The higher standards of wages and working conditions 
and the protection of workers by labour laws are often regarded as 
part of an industrial scheme of which tariff protection to the indus- 
tries concerned is the external complement. The industries and 
occupations affected by the Court’s decisions find a domestic 
market ; even the nascent manufactures have little or no export 
trade. The result is that changes in wage-rates are easily adjusted 
and diffused over the economic organisation of the Dominion. 

But the rural industries are in a very different position. The 
bulk of their produce is for competitive world markets, so that 
they cannot pass on wage rates that have become disproportionate 
to their receipts. The Arbitration Court and all the other measures 
of state socialism adopted in New Zealand during the last thirty 
years have undoubtedly resulted in some net cost to the commun- 
ity, and that cost has for the most part been passed back on to 
the shoulders of the farming community. While the level of prices 
continued to rise and prosperity was abundant the burden was 
easily carried, but as soon as a sharp fall in prices plunged the 





1 Awards of the Arbitration Court, Vol. XXTI, p. 804. 
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primary producers into difficulties the cost of experiment was 
bound to be revealed. 

The fixing of prices by the Arbitration Court is equivalent 
to pegging down part of the economic machine, and any sudden 
movement of the 1est of the mechanism causes strain. So when 
the price of woo! fell drastically in the season 1920-1921, the 
sheepowners came to the Court to protest that the wages of shearers 
must be reduced, since they could not possibly pay them when 
their wool clips were unsaleable. The shearers, on the other hand, 
asked for an increased piece rate ; but the President of the Court 
and the employers’ assessor were convinced that “ extraordinary 
circumstances ”’ in terms of the Court’s proviso had been proved 
and therefore departed from the stabilisation scheme by ordering 
a reduction of approximately 20 per cent. in the wages of shearers. 
The workers’ assessor, who had held his position since 1908, resigned 
in protest against what he considered to be a breach of agreements, 
a view of the case to which the other two members took strong 
exception. The trade unions insisted upon re-electing him despite 
his reluctance to stand and he finally consented to hold the fort 
until a successor was appointed. He adhered, however, to his 
refusal to take permanent office again and after a few months 
his successor took his place and the controversy gradually died 
down. It has, however, shaken the confidence not only of many 
trade unionists but also of many other people to whom the very 
fact of controversy brings the Court from its assured position as 
part of the governmental machinery of the country once again 
into the category of debatable policy. The shearers attempted 
a strike ; but there is always a fluctuating reserve of labour in the 
ranks of the small farmers and the Maori shearers were not disposed 
to stand by the union, so that the strike was little more than a 
demonstration. 

The whole dispute illustrates clearly the fact that the arbitration 
system works effectively only in the sheltered and narrow circle 
of the urban industries. Shearing is one of the few agricultural 
occupations that is open to trade union organisation. There are 
one or two other minor unions, but to all intents and purposes the 
great farming industries of the country are outside the purview 
of the Court. The main industry of New Zealand is pastoral 
farming, a great deal of which is in the hands of medium-scale 
working farmers who depend on their own labour or that of their 
families. Many years ago a Farm Labourers’ Union was formed 
and brought a dispute to the Court but was refused an award on 
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the ground of the variant and complicated conditions of the 
industries concerned?. The main industries of the Dominion 
have therefore been only indirectly touched by the work of the 


court. 







‘Loyal Unions’ and Recent Strikes. 





One of the original aims of the Act of 1894 was to encourage 
the formation of trade unions, and provision was made whereby 
any association of fifteen workers could apply for registration 
under the Court and proceed to claim an award. This provision 
has proved a source of considerable trouble in recent years to 
those militant unions that are hostile to the Court and seek to 
ignore or defy it. There is always the possibility of a rival union 
being formed and agreeing to an award which thereupon becomes 
part of the law of the land enforceable in the Courts. Where these 
Joyal unions have been formed the militants have been forced to 
join and swamp their membership, but in so doing they come 
again under the control of the Court. At present all the militant 
unions are registered, but they defy the Court in many ways and 
some of the miners’ unions do not appear before it. 

Within the last few months of 1923 the perennial friction in 
the coal-mining industry has resulted in a prolonged lock-out. 
During the war period a national agreement was in force negotiated 
by the ordinary methods of collective bargaining, though the 
owners made it an essential part of the agreement that it should 
be registered under the Court and so become enforceable at law. 
Towards the end of 1921 the owners refused to continue the national 
; agreement and insisted upon obtaining local awards in each district 
from the Arbitration Court. Some of the unions appeared before 
the Court, others did not. The Westland award delivered in 
December 1921 was based upon the national agreement and is 
a very complicated document. The fixing of piece-wages in an 
industry where conditions differ so much from mine to mine makes 
for a complicated award the working of which must depend upon 
good will from both sides. Good will in the mining industry has 
been lacking for many years and continued friction has resulted 
in reduced output. The unionists claimed that they were working 
closely to the conditions for safety, etc. laid down in the award ; 
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the owners, however, took advantage of a clause prohibiting any 
go-slow policy and closed down all the mines’. 

The leaders of the unions loudly proclaimed the lock-out 
illegal and called upon the Government to prosecute the owners ; 
but the action taken was apparently safeguarded by the clause just 
referred to, and the unions which ignored the Court thus had 
a sharp lesson concerning the wisdom of letting such important 
matters go by default. After a stoppage of four months a 
settlement was reached by compromise, and the Government’s 
prosecution of both parties weredropped. The Arbitration Court 
award remains in force, but both employers and workers will 
apply for an amendment embodying the terms of the settlement. 
This strike is a conspicuous example of the unwillingness of 
certain union to accept the jurisdiction of the Court. 


Tue Boarp or TRADE 


Sir John Findlay’s article in the Review for October 1921 dealt 
in considerable detail with the establishment of the Board of 
Trade under the Act of 1919. The subsequent history of the Board 
has shown a gradual reduction of its influence, and there is no 
reason now to regard it as a possible rival to or substitute for 
the Arbitration Court. Rather it has developed into a government 
department which is endeavouring to do for the secondary 
industries what the Department of Agriculture does for the 
farmers ia the matter of advice and technical assistance. 

The Cost of Living Act, 1915, passed to cope with the economic 
effects of the war, had established a Board of Trade which throughout 
the war period did good work in controlling the prices and rationing 
the distribution of such important commodities as wheat, timber, 
and sugar. The Act of 1919 established this Board as a fully 
developed department of government under the control of a 
Minister of Industries and Commerce who should act as President 
of a permanent Board of four members. The functions of the 





* The clause in question reads as follows : 
** Go-slow and Stop-work Meetings. 

_ “ 39. The adoption of a go-slow policy or the holding of a stop-work meeting 
without permission of the manager at any time shall be regarded as a breach 
of this award and all participators in such go-slow policy or employees absenting 
themselves from work for any such meeting shall be liable to dismissal without 
notice in addition to any other penalties to which they may be liable. ” 
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Board were defined by the Act in the widest possible fashion and 
power was given to the Board by which it might possibly have 
developed into a supreme economic tribunal regulating all indus- 
trial and commercial matters except wages. The main functions 
were set out in the Act as follows : 


(a) To obtain by means of investigations and judicial enquiries, 
under this Act or otherwise, information as to the industries of New 
Zealand ; 

(6) To publish with respect to those industries, in such manner 
as the Board thinks fit, such information as the Board deems of advan- 
tage to the public ; 

(c) To procure by means of regulations under this Act the due 
control, maintenance and development of such industries ; 

d) Such other functions relative to those industries as may 
lawfully be conferred upon the Board. 


Power was further given to the Board to make regulations 
under the Act for “ regulating competition, suppressing monopoly, 
fixing prices’ or “ for the regulation and control of industries 
in any other manner whatever which is deemed necessary for 
the maintenance and prosperity of those industries and the welfare 
of New Zealand ”’. These regulations have the force of law immed- 
iately upon being gazetted, though they must be presented to 


Parliament for approval within fourteen days of the commencement 
of the next session following. The Board is therefore given a 
delegated power of law-making in respect of economic matters 
which must be almost unprecedented. 

The influence of the Board has, however, been very much less 
than might appear possible. The Prime Minister, Mr. Massey, 
held the portfolio of Industries and Commerce in his own hands 
during the first years of its existence, and his influence was sufficient 
to ensure that no revolutionary changes in the economic system 
were attempted. 

During the boom that followed immediately after the war 
there was a good deal of public discussion concerning the problem 
that came to be known in all countries as “ profiteering ’’. Fol- 
lowing the models of the British profiteering tribunals, the New 
Zealand Board of Trade set up local price investigation tribunals, 
but they were short-lived and practically useless. A few convic- 
tions were obtained in the lower courts in minor cases, but a big 
case brought against retailers who had advanced the prices of 
their stocks in accordance with selling instructions from the 
manufacturers failed to secure a conviction and with that failure 
the profiteering sections of the Act lapsed into uselessness. 
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The Board, however, did accomplish useful work during the 
war period and afterwards in regulating the price and rationing 
the distribution of wheat, cement, sugar, and timber. But these 
were functions that arose directly from the abnormal circumstances 
of the war and, as in most other countries, the return of peace 
is leading to decontrol of these key industries. The main exception 
to this tendency is that in future the production of illuminating 
gas in the various towns, which is necessarily a monopolistic 
industry, will be subjected to control. 

The most promising activities of the Board, however, were 
not so much its active regulative work as the investigation and 
publication of conditions in important industries. Though 
its activities in this as in other directions have been much curtailed, 
the powers of enquiry remain of great potential value. The Board 
of Trade has practically the powers of a permanent Royal Commis- 
sion ; its officers may inspect books and documents, and it may 
compel evidence upon oath in the same manner as a court of 
justice. Enquiries have from time to time been made but little 
of importance has been published. Yet it is clear that the Board 
might, under sympathetic administration, be developed into a 
kind of economic public audit office, not of individual firms, but 
of industry as a whole. One of the essential pre-conditions of 
any form of democratic control of industry is the evolution 
of such an expert body, capable of evaluating industrial 
conditions and publishing its results in the same way as did the 
Sankey Commission on the British coalmining industry in 1919 
or the committee of engineers which reported upon certain indus- 
tries in the United States ?. 

At the present time, however, the membership of the Board of 
Trade has been allowed to lapse until the Minister of Industries 
and Commerce is the only remaining member, while the department 
has been considerably retrenched until it is capable only of very 
restricted work. There is little prospect at the present time of 
any extension of its functions. 

The recent changes are well summed up in two passages taken 
from the annual report of the Board for 1923 *. 





1 See the published results in the volume Waste in Industry, by the Committee 
on Elimination of Waste in Industry of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies, Washington, D. C. New York and London, McGraw Hill, 1921. 

* DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE : Annual Report of the Board 
of Trade for 1923. H.44. 1923. Wellington, Govt. Printer. 
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The Department’s activities are now of a more constructive 
nature, along the lines of fostering the development of secondary indus- 
tries and the furnishing of information relative to markets for New 
Zealand produce. . . . It should be clearly understood that the present 
organisation and staff of the Department does not permit of continuous 
supervision of prices and conditions of sale throughout the various 
centres of the Dominion. Enquiries are made when and where this course 
appears to be necessary ; but in general the Department believes that 
the force of unrestricted competition provides an adequate safeguard 
to the interests of consumers, and that there should therefore be no 
necessity for official interference in trades and localities where evidence 
ot combination between traders for purpose of price control is entirely 
lacking. 


The ground covered by this report indicates the comparatively 
narrow scope of the Board’s work. The practice by which manu- 
facturers regulate retail prices by imposing resale conditions is 
discussed sympathetically and there is a general review of trade 
with special reference to the local manufacturing industries, to an 
Industrial Exhibition held during the year, and to the prospective 
British, Empire Exhibition. 

Control is still exercised over meat, wheat, sugar, and timber. 
Of these both wheat and timber have precarious supplies barely 
sufficient for local needs ; the export of timber is therefore subject 
to license and the price of wheat has for many years been fixed 
so that supplies have to be rationed. 

The production of sugar offers difficult problems. It is largely 
in the hands of amonopoly which owns the cane plantations in 
Fiji and refineries in Sydney and Auckland. Throughout the war 
and post-war period the Board of Trade made agreements with 
this company by which “ the price of sugar was stabilised at a 
figure below the world parity and continuous supplies were assured 
to the local market ”’. 

The weakness of the whole position and the inadequacy of 
governmental control of this type is well illustrated not only by 
the history of control for the last eight years, but also by the posi- 
tion at the present time. In order to get sufficient and continuous 
supplies at the comparatively low price agreed upon, it was neces- 
sary for the Government to purchase outright the whole produc- 
tion for the year 1920-1921 and subsequent years. The company 
was not prepared to hold its supplies at a time of world shortage 
and to neglect other markets. The Government had further in 
the year 1922-1923 to buy an extra 19,000 tons of Javan sugar. 
In August 1923 control was definitely to cease, but a serious 
position arose not only for the domestic consumers but also for 
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those manufactures which are dependent upon sugar supplies, 
when the company threatened to withdraw supplies from the 
New Zealand market, take advantage of the preference it would 
receive in Great Britain, and leave the New Zealand market to 
receive intermittent supplies of somewhat doubtful quality from 
Java. A parliamentary committee was set up to investigate the 
position and finally recommended the Government to agree to 
the company’s demand for extra protection as the price of continued 
supplies. The Labour Party in the House urged the necessity 
of nationalisation, but they were not strong enough to prevent 
the duty from being passed. Most of the other members seemed 
to dislike the position that had arisen, but they felt themselves 
helpless to remedy it suddenly. 


Strate SoOcIALISM AND THE FARMING COMMUNITY 


The modest experiments in state socialism which first drew 
attention to New Zealand democracy were the result of a com- 
bination of forces at the end of the nineteenth century. The Liberal- 
Labour Government which first instituted the arbitration system 
drew its strength from two different sources, the urban artisans 
and the small farmers, which have in the long run proved antag- 
onistic. 

Much of the driving force came from the Labour section of 
the Party, which produced the leader, Richard John Seddon, who 
was to guide it for many years. It was from this section that arbit- 
ration, labour legislation, and state competition in industry 
were derived. With the Labour section was joined the Liberal 
Party, which had endured a long spell of opposition, and emerged 
in the early nineties under a small group of philosophic radicals 
largely inspired by the veteran Sir George Grey, who had been 
Governor, Provincia] Superintendent, and Premier at various 
periods since 1845. The influence of the Fabian Socialists was strong 
upon this group, and the experiments in nationalisation and com- 
petitive state trading seem directly traceable to this source. The 
appeal of such measures as these was mainly to the townspeople, 
and the policy of tariff protection and colonial nationalism natur- 
ally went hand in hand with the measures of so-called internal 
protection. 

The extent of the state enterprises, however, has never been 
really great. In a new country railways and such great public 
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enterprises must naturally be undertaken by the state. What 
other industrial action has been taken by the state has been in 
competition with private enterprise, especially where there have 
been charges of monopoly, rather than in supersession of it. The 
success or failure of these limited measures of state socialism is 
an open question. The criterion of success naturally varies with 
different viewpoints. Two results, however, are quite clear. 

In the first place, there is no promise of steady development 
towards collectivism by reason of the sheer virtues of the already 
nationalised industries. The people of New Zealand, though ready 
to use the state machinery in industrial affairs, are quite opport- 
unist in their attitude. The temper of the country is far from radi- 
cal and even farther from any theoretical or doctrinaire concep- 
tions of politics or industry. Rather the circumstances of life in 
a new country have produced an intensely practical, empirical 
attitude towards those as towards other problems. In all new 
countries solvitur ambulando is inevitably the practical maxim of 
existence. The New Zealander, therefore, is no theoretical socialist, 
and the success of the state socialist experiments have not been 
so clear and indubitable as to make their extension appeal to him 
on practical grounds. 

In the second place, it is equally clear that mere collective 
ownership of an industry is, by itself, no solution of the labour 
problem. The state coal mine and the various railway workshops 
are notorious centres of militancy in the Labour movement, 
despite the elimination of private profit and easier working con- 
ditions. The roots of labour unrest evidently go much deeper 
than this. 

The other side of the radical programme of the ‘nineties was 
the attack on land monopoly that enlisted the support of the small 
farmers who have always been the real strength of the Dominion. 
The first settlement of the colony was attempted by Wakefield 
and his followers, whose system of selling land at high prices 
was intended to produce intensive cultivation and at the same 
time to ensure a labour supply. The abrogation of the Wakefield 
system made possible much more rapid settlement, but allowed a 
squatter class to build up very large land holdings upon which 
they practised extensive pastoral farming. Sir George Grey, upon 
whose initiative the land had been thrown open, had planned to 
safeguard against aggregation by a system of graduated taxation, 
but this safeguard was vetoed by the British Government. By 
the ‘nineties, therefore, land hunger was acute while immigrants 
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were constantly crowding into the towns. The Liberal-Labour 
party attacked the problem by imposing graduated taxation upon 
the unimproved value of land in order to break up the great estates, 
and by the complementary policy of compulsory sale for closer 
settlement together with state advances of credit to settlers. 
There was in this, however, no united and consistent plan of land 
nationalisation. There were not wanting some followers of Henry 
yeorge and wholehearted Fabians demanding the conservation 
and resumption of the public lands, but as prosperity came to the 
settlers the hunger for property made it inevitable that the free- 
hold should be demanded. The political power of the small hold- 
ers was too strong for any government to resist, and since 1907 
the advocates of the leasehold as against freehold fenure have been 
as a voice crying inthe wilderness. For good or ill the small hold- 
ers have their lands and have become more than ever the dom- 
inant political force in New Zealand politics. As in every country 
they are conservative in their outlook and ill-disposed to social 
experiment. It is small wonder, therefore, that state socialism 
has lost whatever driving force it had in the Dominion. 

On the other hand the small farmers, like the rest of the com- 
munity, are alive to the possibilities of using the state machinery 
to promote their own interests. Within the last three years, 
since the depression began, they have greatly improved their organ- 
isations and have pressed for state assistance in marketing and 
in finance. So far they have had no success with their agitation 
for a rural credit bank, but they have successfully launched a Meat 
Export Control Board and are now beginning a similar Dairy 
Produce Board, both of them assisted and guaranteed by the state. 
Indeed, the Act which set up the Meat Board went even further 
than the Board of Trade Act in the sweeping undefined powers 
granted by Parliament to an association within the state. So far 
the operations of the Meat Board have been very restrained and 
on the whole constructive. No attempt has been made to tamper 
with the market by withholding supplies, but the producers, 
united in one organisation, have been able to bargain on better 
and more equal terms with shippers, underwriters, and wholesale 
buyers. The development of these associations within the state. 
though as yet rudimentary, promises to be of interest in the future. 
Their driving force is not likely to fail, since it is derived directly 
from those whose interests are most concerned and not, as in the 
case of the Board of Trade, from a mere department of the Civil 
Service. The whole management of these Boards is in the hands 
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of the primary producers with a minimum of governmental inter- 
ference. 

Even they, however, though directly connected with the great 
pastoral industries of the country, do not touch them in the main 
features of their economic organisation. Essentially that organ- 
isation remains individualist and self-reliant. The New Zealander, 
though ready to consider and adopt ad hoc schemes for the improve- 
ment in detail of his economic organisation, is too practical in 
his outlook to commit himself beforehand to any theoretical scheme 
of social amelioration. 
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Under the title “ Irregularity of Employment as a Factor in 
High Labour Costs’”’ this paper was read before the Ninth National 
Housing Conference held in Philadelphia from 5 to 7 December 1923. 
In view of the universal interest of the problem and of the clear and 
concise manner in which it is here presented, permission was asked 
and obtained from the Secretary of the National Housing Association, 
New York City, to publish the paper. Indicating first the economic 
and civic waste involved in leaving building labour idle for several 
months in the year, the author considers the chief causes of seasonal 
unemployment — bad weather, the expiration of leases in the autumn, 
local custom, and lack of foresight in placing repair orders. He advo- 
cates education of owners and users of buildings in the facts of the 
situation and adjustment of building activities to meet these facts. 


















| ew study of economy in the use of materials has been active- 
ly pursued in the building industry for many years. The 
manufacture and use of cement have been brought to a uniform 
practice. The stresses of all materials have been given considera- 
tion in the drafting of our building codes so that masonry walls 
and piers of all kinds might be safe without the use of unnecessary 5 
material. 
The effect of weather on the use of materials has been carefully 
considered and provisions for laying brick or making concrete 
in freezing weather included in laws and specifications. 
Owners have striven to arrange their building programmes so 
that they would be completed as nearly as possible on the usual 
leasing dates, that their investment in materials and labour might 
not be idle. 
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The efficiency of labour during its eight working hours per day 
has received a very large degree of attention and much comment 
has appeared regarding the amount of work done per man per 
day in various branches of the work. 

In spite of the scientific attitude towards many phases of indus- 
try that characterises present-day practice, surprisingly little 
thought has been expended on the element of economy in our use of 
human beings in the building industry. Economy by the mechanic 
in the use of his employed time has been closely studied. 
Economy in the use of the mechanic himself by the industry has 
been largely neglected. 

The one-time popular motto, “ I want what I want when | 
want it’, has summed up our attitude towards labour supply. 
Everyone connected with the building industry has assumed that 
he need only press the button of demand at his entire convenience, 
and a supply of labour, of whatever kind, would promptly answer 
the bell. How this labour was supporting itself prior to his demand 
for it, or how it would support itself after he had done with its 
present services and until he might need it again, he did not 
consider. And yet therein lies a problem that is at the root 
of many of the difficulties of the industry and a large factor in 
the present high cost of building. 

It is somewhat elementary to say that a man supports himself 
during idle periods by what he makes when working, and yet 
that is generally overlooked when wages are being discussed, or 
rather the very existence of a period of idleness is overlooked. 
The wage under discussion is apt to be multiplied by eight hours 
a day and the number of working days in a year, and a year’s 
income arrived at for purposes of spectacular comparison. 


WorK BY THE Hour, LIVE BY THE YEAR 


Mr. John Donlin, President of the Building Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labour, expressed the facts very 
pungently when he stated in one of his Reports that the mechanics 
in the building trades “ work by the hour but live by the year ”. 
Hourly wages are but means to anend, and much confusion might 
be avoided if discussions on this subject could be based on yearly 
incomes instead of on hourly wage scales. 

During the past three years there has been developed in various 
sections of the country an active interest in the question of seasonal 
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unemployment in the building industry. Heretofore accepted 
without much thought, except by the labour group, as a necessary 
feature of the industry, it has at last been recognised as a very 
serious and chronic illness which needs treatment or certainly at 
least diagnosis. An accurate diagnosis is not easy ; successful 
treatment still less so. Let us see, however, as accurately as may 
be what the facts are. We must, however, qualify any data by a 
local limitation, for conditions are by no means identical throughout 
the country. 

Seasonal fluctuations in employment refer to those fluctuations 
which in normal years recur at the same time each year. Each 
trade has its own period of idleness and full employment and these 
do not necessarily coincide with those of other trades or those of 
the industry as a whole. 

Philadelphia made one of the first contributions, if not indeed 
the first, to the study of this subject in the co-operative efforts 
some three years ago, led by Mr. D. K. Boyd. At about the same 
time the Boston Building Congress was organised and took up 
this theme as its first subject for enquiry and discussion. Last 
year the New York Building Congress made a similar study of 
New York conditions. 

Composed of representatives of all the elements of the building 
industry, from the owner through the architect, engineer, contrac- 
tors, and material interests to and including labour, it was possible 
to get whatever facts or experience existed and to bring to bear 
upon them the combined judgment of all those having knowledge 
directly or indirectly of the subject. 

The results of our Boston investigation were roughly charted 
in diagrammatic form and showed that each year there was in 
each craft a period of several months in which there was a very 
marked degree of unemployment. Two trades showed in their 
slack period 25 per cent. unemployment, 6 trades showed 50 per cent. 
unemployment, 4 showed 60 per cent. unemployment, one 65 per 
cent. and three 75 per cent. 

The extreme slack periods varied in length from 14% to 4 months 
and it appeared to take from 1 to 5 months for employment to 
improve sufficiently to absorb the normal membership of the craft. 
Similarly the high peaks of employment varied from 3 to 6 months 
with slackening-off periods varying from 1 to 5 months. 

Averaging these curves to show the average employment each 
year for each trade we find that the two trades showing a maxi- 
mum unemployment of 25 per cent. showed an average employ- 
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ment of just under 90 per cent. The other trades ranged roughly 
from 80 per cent. to less than 70 per cent. The Report of the New 
York Building Congress disclosed similar conditions. 


THE BURDEN OF THE CosT 


It would probably be agreed that a corporation that used its 
employees only to about 75 per cent. of their efficiency was un- 
economically administered. That appears to be the case with the 
building industry, taken as a whole. Each owner or contractor, 
however, acting along general business principles, hires and fires 
labour as the occasions demand, endeavouring to show efficient use 
of labour so far as his own books are concerned. But he deceives 
himself if he pretends that by such methods he avoids paying for 
any idle labour. He cannot escape the fact that present wages 
have been pushed up to their present levels for various reasons — 
not the least potent of which is the plea of intermittent employment. 
In every wage scale in the building trades today there is an inde- 
terminate, but none the less certain, amount included in recogni- 
tion of those annually recurring periods of unemployment. Part 
of the present high cost of building, then, is for unproductive idle 
labour that must be supported in order that it may later be 
available when needed. 

Representatives of the labour group who have co-operated 
in the presentation and study of these facts have said to me, in 
substance : “ Of course if you can euminate this element of unem- 
ployment you will take away from us our chief argument for higher 
wages, but go ahead, we are in favour of doing it if it is possible. ”’ 

Before considering ways of reducing this element of waste in 
the cost of building let us consider some of the other results of this 
unemployment factor in the industry, the principal one of which 
is the resultant attitude of mind of the mechanic. Any man will 
tend to develop a scale of living to fit his productive periods of 
employment. If he gets 45 dollars a week, he will tend to develop 
expenses approximating the same amount. He never knows just 
when or for how long he will be unemployed and he will always 
hope, if not expect, that the desired job will turn up. He will be 
more than human if he is able to put aside each productive week 
enough of his wages to maintain his family on its normal basis 
during his unproductive weeks. 

The average man will have his periods of feasts and famine, 
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of relative comfort and hardship, and this will be the case no matter 
how high this hourly wage may be. 

The mere lifting of the hourly wage to take care of the idle 
hours, on a present scale of living, does not suffice, because the 
first result is an increased scale of living which eats up the increase 
and leaves the relative situation in the periods of unemployment 
little if at all improved. The relative pinch still irritates ; the same 
dissatisfaction with his wage rate exists ; the same feeling that he 
ought to get a higher wage to help him carry through his slack periods 
remains just as powerful a stimulus as ever and another rung on 
the ladder of rising costs has been passed. 

The periodic peak loads have their similar effect on the cost 
of materials. Reasonably quick turnover of capital is sought by 
manufacturers, who therefore dislike to anticipate too far the future 
demands. And, while manufacturing for stock in dull periods is 
not neglected, the seasonal demand by owners for the product 
of the industry is reflected all along the line of the material pro- 
ducers, and creates in varying degrees an element of waste — due 
to the carrying charges of idle equipment and overhead, increased 
wage scales due to their own fluctuations in employment, and excess 
costs of transportation due to concentrated demand on common 
carriers and delays resulting therefrom. 

These are even more difficult results to measure with accu- 
racy than the wage scales of the mechanics in the field, but there 
is no lack of indication of their real existence. 


Errect ON EFFICIENCY 


There is another effect to be reckoned with that is closely 
bound up with the mechanics’ attitude of mind and that is the 
relative efficiency of labour and the various manifestations of 
restriction of output that have been extensively commented on 
of late years. 

There seems to be a fairly general consensus of opinion among 
employers of labour in the building trades that less is produced 
per man per day than formerly. This is complicated by new 
methods of construction and working conditions that are not always, 
perhaps, given correct value in making comparisons. Regardless 
of the accuracy of this deduction as a whole, I believe it is true, 
and in accordance with the underlying traits of human nature, 
that a man will automatically and instinctively slow up his pro- 

4 
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cesses if he sees that he is working himself out of a job. If he is just 
doing the day’s work and will do another day’s work tomorrow, 
at the same place or somewhere else, he will most likely do his 
normal stint. If he is working on a building that is nearing com- 
pletion in the fall and he sees no other job immediately ahead of 
him he will undoubtedly lessen his output so as to make the job 
hold out as long as he may within reason —- or without it if he is 
so constituted. 

Also when 25 per cent. of his fellow mechanics are known to be 
idle he will have more natural incentive to do a satisfactory qual- 
ity and quantity of work than when he knows there is more work 
than can be done by all available mechanics, and employers are 
outbidding each other in bonuses for this service. This is not neces- 
sarily to indict labour for illicit practices ; it is but to recognise 
conditions that you or I or anyone else would respond to in a similar 
manner if the same conditions controlled the earning of our own 
daily bread, with the factor of safety between a full larder and an 
empty one reduced to its lowest terms. 


Nine Montrus oF WorkK A YEAR 


We find then, to sum up the facts and the immediate reactions. 
that, speaking approximately, the building industry furnishes 
employment to its mechanics on an average only nine months in 
the year ; that as a result the mechanics are chronically dissatisfied 
with their wages, and increases in wages do not materially improve 
conditions ; that anticipation of the slack period and competition 
for labour in the period of great demand both affect the output 
of labour ; that the production and transportation of materials is 
complicated by the unevenness of demand ; and that the result 
of all these conditions is a definite increase in the cost of building. 

There are several causes of this uneven demand in the building 
industry. While perhaps not so all-important as it may first appear, 
still the element of weather is probably the most important direct 
and underlying cause. And the wet season of winter in the south 
and on the Pacific Coast seems to be as effective in shutting down 
construction work as the cold seasons of the northern and eastern 
cities ; and probably in none of them is the real practical or eco- 
nomic need of avoiding these seasons so great as custom would 
seem to indicate. Commonly practised measures for protecting 
men and materials from the weather permit many kinds of work 
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to proceed during the winter months with little if any extra expense , 
and the increased efficiency of labour during the months when so 
many mechanics are idle appears from reports to be a definite 
factor in counterbalancing the extra cost of the protection and 
heat that are required. 

Custom in northern communities directs all small house building 
operations to start in the spring so as to finish in the fall ready 
for winter occupancy. Yet houses for summer use will start 
normallyin the fall, get covered in before snow flies, and finish 
during the winter their inside work, ready for occupancy in the 
early summer. The latter houses furnish work for mechanics 
during the usual slack period and many other operations might 
equally well follow suit, were it not for the element of leasing dates, 
which perhaps as much as the weather controls the building 
programme. 


SoME OF THE CAUSES 


The practice is by no means uniform. In some cities leasing 
dates are divided between the spring and fall ; but in some a ten- 
dency to vacate in the spring and take a chance of finding a vacant 
apartment in the fall has led to the adoption of a uniform fall 


leasing date, with a very great consequent reduction in the percent- 
age of vacancies. Where this occurs, as in Boston, for instance, 
all new buildings are planned to be completed ready for occupancy 
on 1 October. This date seems to result from the general desire 
or need to return to the city in time for the opening of the schools. 
In addition to new construction, the large amount of minor repairs, 
repainting, and decorating incident to changes in tenancy is also 
crowded into the few weeks prior to 1 October. The charted 
experience of telephone companies and other public services, 
such as gas, electricity, and water, gives striking evidence of this 
concentrated activity at the uniform leasing date, when tenants 
moving into new quarters are demanding services, meters, and 
telephone connections with a demoralising unanimity. 

Apart from these factors, in some cases sheer thoughtlessness 
and the habit of delay tend to create a concentration of demand, 
as, for particular instance, in the case of repair work on heating 
plants and furnaces. The best time to put such plants in repair 
is when they are shut down in the spring, but the average person 
dees nothing then except let his fire go out, with a sigh of relief, 
under present coal price conditions. Then when the first cold 
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day arrives next fall he finds a new damper is needed, or some 
other repairs, and calls up his furnace man. He is lucky if he 
can get him on the telephone, for every one else is doing the same 
thing at the same time ; and contractors who could not find enough 
work in the spring to keep their regular men employed are refusing 
orders for repairs from new customers, because they cannot get 
men enough to handle them under proper supervision, and they 
do not care to employ new men and turn them into private houses 
without any guidance and oversight. 

One other factor tending to concentrate still further the demand 
for mechanics is the general delay in preparing plans, getting 
estimates, and awarding contracts, so that the work is crowded 
into the last available weeks with little leeway to take care of 
difficulties in getting mechanics and in the general progress of 
the work. 

The principal causes, then, appear to be weather conditions, 
leasing dates, local customs related to weather but not necessarily 
controlled by it, and mere lack of consideration of the problem 
by owners who add, to the more normal and necessary peak-demand, 
repair work better done at other times. 

And of them all the most important is the last-mentioned 
cause, lack of consideration of the problem by any of the controlling 
elements of the industry. Contractors and architects and owners 
alike have given little if any thought to this problem of seasonal 
unemployment, what it means to the mechanic and, through his 
reactions, to the operation of the industry. 


THE REMEDY 


What can be done about it ? Nothing, without the under- 
standing and co-operation of the building public. In the last 
analysis the owner decides when he is going to spend his money 
and in so doing determines when building operations go forward. 
Until the owner recognises the importance of the question and 
realises that he is paying the bill and will continue to pay the cost 
of this wasteful procedure, he is not likely to bother to change 
things. 

But the owner is, generally speaking, rather vague about the 
building industry. Considered in quantity, the large majority 
of owners build only once. They have therefore a second-hand 
knowledge of the industry before they build and they do not 
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get. very close to the working conditions of their own job. Such 
owners must look to their architects and contractors to advise 
them on all such matters. There are, however, many owners, 
such. as public service corporations of various kinds, who build 
repeatedly, and.who are apt to be very thoughtful in their attitude 
toward their building programmes. If they can be shown the 
importance of this matter they can do a very great deal toward 
improving conditions. In proof of this I may cite an instance 
that resulted from our study of this question in Boston. 

We. took this matter up with the Building Department of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, with a view 
to finding out what their current practices were in handling their 
maintenance and repair work. We laid before them the charts 
which we had developed and discussed their relation to their 
regular procedure. As a result of that conference they put several 
interior painting jobs under contract the following January instead 
of waiting, as they otherwise would have done, until the spring. 
These contracts involved probably 50 painters for a month or 
six weeks at least. By doing this work in the off season they 
released these 50 painters to help carry the summer peak load. 


THE QUESTION OF APPRENTICES 


It is claimed that more apprentices are needed in the building 
trades. This is undoubtedly true. It is also true, in spite of the 
apparently general assumption that the lack of apprentices is 
solely chargeable to the acts of organised labour, that the acts 
of contractors, in refusing to assist in their employment and 
training, must share largely in the blame. This is freely admitted 
by contractors in our Building Congress discussions but is not 
frequently noticed in the daily press. 

Now the purpose of apprentices is the ultimate production 
of mechanics, and under present-day conditions we are urged, 
then, to invite into the industry young men to whom we offer a 
craft at which we indicate they may find employment about 
75 per cent. of the time. Is it to be wondered at that many 
hesitate to enter the building trades under such conditions ? 

If more mechanics are urgently needed then reduction in 
seasonal unemployment, by a re-adjustment of work, is a far wiser 
and more effective method. 

To have developed 50 apprentices through a four-year course 
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would have produced finally the men that the Telephone Company 
were able to provide from the existing force of mechanics simply 
through a more economical use of their time. This is but a single 
instance, suggestive of what can actually be accomplished by 
owners of this type when they are shown the facts, and 
the first instance, so far as I know, of a corporation letting 
contracts with the express purpose of overcoming seasonal 
unemployment. 

In my judgment the labour group is the only element in the 
industry that has heretofore given constructive thought to this 
question of seasonal unemployment. It has been an ever-present 
and very real problem to the mechanics and they have taken 
various steps in an effort to improve the conditions in which they 
found themselves. 

In the first place they have sought increases in hourly wages, 
and I believe the element of periodic unemployment was always 
one of the leading arguments. Such increases will never in my 
opinion answer this argument; for the scale of living will tend 
to change with the wage scale, and the unemployment period will 
remain an argument for a further increase. 

In the second place, various restrictive rulings have been 
developed, such as the 5-day week in certain trades, generally, 
I believe, in a conscious effort to solve the problem of seasonal 
unemployment by spreading the work out over a longer period. 
Of course it has not actually worked that way, but has only resulted 
in creating more mechanics in order to complete the work in the 
required time, and more mechanics than ever have been idle when 
the slack time came. 

Regardless of other considerations involved in these complicated 
questions of working conditions, I believe we must credit the 
labour organisations with the only constructive efforts that have 
been made in the past to cure the seasonal unemployment ill. 
Their failure simply emphasises the fact of their inability to affect 
this condition materially without the co-operation of the other 
elements of the industry, and particularly the owner. 

The operations of the Quaker City Co-operative Constitution 
Company, created by the labour group for the purpose of building 
houses during the winter ia order to provide work for the mechanics 
during the period of seasonal unemployment, and as a by-product 
to provide homes for them at reduced cost, is a concrete example 
of the thoughtful attention being paid to this subject by the labour 
organisations, and in this case, to the extent that it is being prac- 
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tised, it may be said to be 100 per cent. effective, if not indeed 
200 per cent. 


A steady programme of public information, in each community, 
is required to drive home to the owners and users of buildings 
the actual local facts. But first there must be a careful study 
of local conditions to determine just what the actual facts are, 
what they mean, and what can be done to improve thie conditions. 
This work is the legitimate work of the building industry. It 
can only be adequately done by the co-operative effort of the 
various elements immediately involved, and it is such work that 
the Building Congresses of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere are organised to undertake. 

The industry should, through these Congresses or otherwise, 
strive to educate the public to an appreciation of the facts, but 
unless the public lends a sympathetic ear and takes steps to change 
some of its present-day habits in relation to the initiation of 
building projects and repair work it will continue to pay the cost 
of uneconomic practices. 

The dollars and cents involved in their building operations, 


however, constitute the less important of the two principal results 
of such procedure. The other and the vastly more important 
one is the unstable living conditions among the ranks of the mech- 
anics created by the constantly recurring periods of unemployment, 
the natural result of which is a poor mechanic and a less valuable 
citizen. 


For these the owner does not pay ; for these he cannot square 
his responsibility by any mode of exchange except that of human 
understanding, sympathy, and co-operation. By these alone can 
a real cure be wrought. 





Some Problems of Factory Inspection 


A previous article in the International Labour Review ! contained 
an account of the Fifth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
showing the gencral scope of the Recommendation concerning general 
principles for the organisation of factory inspection. This, however, 
did not exhaust the possibitities of the subject. The earlier article was 
mainly concerned with the preparatory work of the Conference and 
the work of the Commitiees ; independently of these there remains the 
further task, which is of considerable interest, of bringing out the 
importance and significance of some of the decisions of the Conference 
by setting them against a background of the experience and present 
practice of the different industrial states. The following article is an 
attempt to give a brief account of the main lines of the development 
of factory inspection, both in theory and practice, taking as basis 
the reports prepared by the International Labour Office for the informa- 
tion of the Delegates to the Conference*. Such a survey will help 
to explain why the Conference in some cases was able to lay down 
clear and definite principles, while in others divergences in judicial 
ant administrative organisation or the inadequacy of existing exper- 
vence made necessary the introduction of a higher degree of elasticity. 


M\HE FIFTH Session of the International Labour Conference, 

held at Geneva at the end of October 1923, adopted a long 
Recommendation, or rather series of recommendations, on factory 
inspection. These recommendations summed up the results of a 
long course of development and of many years’ experience in the 
industrial countries. In spite of the wide diversity in economic 
conditions, judicial and legislative systems, and even ‘in social 
legislation in their respective countries, the different states taking 
part in the Conference succeeded without much difficulty in reaching 
agreement on a considerable number of fundamental principles. 
Many of these were purposely stated in somewhat general terms 
in order to allow of adaptation to varying circumstances, but in 
spite of this the decisions of the Conference taken as a whole put 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 1923, pp. 789-810. 


* The reports were submitted to the Conference in proof and have since been 
revised and corrected, in many cases with the help of the delegates themselves. 
The resulting text has just been published under the title Factory Inspection : 
Historical Devetopment and Present Organisation in Certain Countries. Geneva, 1923. 
316 pp. 5s. ; $1.20. 
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forward a programme of inspection which assigns to the inspection 
service a definite place in the administrative system of the state, 
with definite tasks requiring for their accomplishment the appoint- 
ment of specially qualified and responsible officials with specified 
powers and duties. 

It must not be overlooked that international unanimity is much 
more easily reached when there is no question involved of any 
change in labour legislation. Any such change may be opposed 
on the ground that it will lower a country’s capacity to meet 
international competition. As a matter of fact the problems of 
factory inspection are completely dissociated from the nature of 
the existing Jaws, and are concerned solely with the question of 
how best to supervise and ensure the observance of the laws for 
the protection of the worker, whatever they may be. But it is 
equally important to remember that an efficient inspection service 
is one of the principal means of improving labour legislation —- 
a fact borne out by the experience of all countries. It is true that 
the inspector can do nothing to remedy abuses without the support 
of the law ; but the knowledge that abuses exist is the first condition 
for their removal. Progress in the organisation of the inspectorate 
has therefore an indirect effect on improving labour legislation and 
bringing about greater international uniformity. This connection 
between inspection as the instrument and the law as the object of 
enforcement stands out very clearly in many parts of the Geneva re- 
solutions, in spite of the care takenin drafting toavoid any direct re- 
ference to the actual provisions of the laws which have to be enforced. 

Perhaps the best way of appreciating the meaning of the resolu- 
tions of the Conference is to consider a few special points. At 
first glance some of these may. seem to be unimportant ; but on 
closer examination, and taken in relation to their origin and 
implications, they will be found to be significant of the present 
attitude to inspection and its place in the whole scheme of social 
policy. In so far as the principles laid down are treated as incon- 
trovertible, they represent the agreed conclusions of experience ; 
the addition of qualifying clauses indicates either that general 
agreement has not yet been reached on the point in question, or 
that new ideas are making their way forward which may ultimately 
lead to a transformation of the whole system of inspection. 


{. Perhaps the most important change which has come about 
with regard to inspection is in the generally accepted opinion as 
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to its real object. During the second and third quarters of the 
nineteenth century, first of all in Great Britain, shortly afterwards 
on the same lines in other European countries, the flagrant abuses 
in the employment of women and children led to the appointment 
of special officials to cope with these evils. At this stage the 
prevailing trend of thought insisted that special precautions were 
necessary where there was any question of limiting the economic 
freedom of the individual. The earliest labour legislation was 
intended merely to protect women and children —- the two catego- 
ries of workers most in need of special protection, both economic 
and personal —- from exploitation by unscrupulous employers. The 
duty of the first inspectors was to see that these laws — in any 
case rather scanty — were carried out ; they were authorised to 
intervene only in case of grave injury to the interests of the persons 
protected by the law. 

There was a decisive change in the nature and organisation 
of factory inspection in the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. During this period modern social policy took shape and 
gave practical effect to the idea that one of the most essential 
tasks of legislation and administration is the protection of the 
worker against the dangers to health and safety occasioned by 
his work. In many countries provision of this protection quickly 
came to be considered the true aim of factory inspection. This 
development gives the state considerable powers of intervention 
in industry, but without trenching upon the principle that the 
employer is completely responsible for accidents in his factory. 
The law fixes the responsibility on the employer ; inspection must 
not lessen this responsibility, but must facilitate the enforcement 
of the law and establish the fact of contraventions when they 
occur’. This principle is explicitly stated in the Recommendation 
of the Conference (§ 17a) in the following words : 


That the principle should .be laid down and: maintained that the 
employer and the officials of the establishment are responsible for the 
observance of the law, and are liable to be proceeded against in the 
event of deliberate violation of or serious negligence in observing the 
law, without previous warning from the inspector. 


The exact position of the inspectors in the administrative system 
of the state is therefore quite clear. They supervise the carrying 





' It is of interest to recall that as early as 1833 the employers in Great Britain 
would have accepted legislation on accident prevention if they had been absolved 
from responsibility for accidents occurring after any instructions issued by the 
factory inspectors had been carried out. 
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out in the factory of legislation for the protection of the workers, 
but without in any way lessening the responsibility of the 
employer. 


If. A further consequence of this view of inspection is that 
the work of the inspector takes on a double aspect. The simpler 
part of it, which deals with the carrying out of laws bearing on 
the employment contract, may be described as negative. When, 
for instance, an employer illegally employs women at night, the 
offence is easily proved and punished. But the protection of the 
worker requires certain positive measures. The inspector must see 
that the technical and sanitary conditions and equipment of the 
factory are such as to ensure the necessary protection of the 
worker’s health and safety. This involves inspection of the pre- 
mises, machinery, tools, raw materials, and technical processes. 
Now it is obviously impossible to lay down regulations which 
shall cover every possible cause of accident or danger to health. 
A new technical process may avoid certain dangers of the superseded 
system, but only to put others in their place. The problem to 
be solved is therefore how best to adapt safety regulations to 
technical development. Here a choice may be made between 
issuing detailed regulations for every special need which may 
arise, and applying legislation expressed in general terms to partic - 
ular cases. This gives rise to the further question of the authority 
which is to decide on the application of the law in any given instance. 
On this question of authority, a study of the legislation of different 
countries shows that there are essentially two systems, based on 
distinct conceptions of the law, and differing fundamentally from 
one another. In Great Britain the principle adopted is that of 
complete separation of the judicial and administrative functions 
of the state. The inspector cannot issue definite orders to the 
employer which the latter is bound to carry out. All he can do 
is to see whether the employer is carrying out the regulations 
contained in the laws enacted by Parliament and the orders issued 
under these laws. If an employer appears to have broken the 
law, the inspector can prosecute, but the court which tries the 
case is of course not bound to adopt the inspector's interpretation 
of the law. It follows that there is considerable uniformity in 
the application of the law, but at the same time the central author- 
ity which is responsible for drawing up the regulations must do 
so in very great detail. 
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This system is strictly carried out in Great Britain. It is the 
basis of procedure in the United States ; in some of the States 
special Industrial Commissions can issue administrative orders for 
the enforcement of the law. In France and Belgium the same 
principle is followed. In these two countries detailed regulations 
are issued as to the measures to be adopted to secure the protection 
of the worker’s health and safety in the factory. An interesting 
point in French procedure is that in case of contravention the 
inspector, before instituting a prosecution, must issue a warning 
to the employer, in the form of an injunction calling upon him 
to conform to the regulations in question within a period fixed 
in the injunction. Arbitrary action by the inspector is prevented 
by the fact that the employer is given a right of appeal which if 
exercised suspends the injunction. 

In all other countries the system adopted, in spite of many 
variants, is essentially the second. The principle of the separation 
of powers receives only partial recognition. The legislative author- 
ity fixes the general lines of legislation, and delegates to the central 
executive authority the task of issuing general orders for the 
interpretation and application of the law, but the administrative 
officials can issue orders in particular cases which the employer 
is bound to carry out. In Germany, Spain, India, several Austra- 
lian States, New Zealand, and Canada, and in Austria if there is 
immediate danger, the inspector can himself issue instructions to 
the employer, whose only redress is through administrative pro- 
cedure. In Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Sweden, and 
Japan the inspector’s powers are more limited ; he must report 
contraventions to the competent administrative authorities, which 
can issue instructions, though they are not usually bound to do 
so. In all these countries, then, the decision as to the application 
of the law rests with administrative and not with judicial author- 
ities. If the instructions given are not carried out, the approp- 
riate penalty may be imposed by a court of justice, but the court 
must accept the instructions already given, and has only to decide 
whether the authority which issued the instructions was authorised 
by the law to do so. The only exceptions are Australia and New 
Zealand, where the courts have power to reconsider the instruc- 
tions. In the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, penalties 
‘are imposed by the inspector himself ?. 





* The inspector’s position in the judicial proceedings is governed by the ord- 
inary rules of court, and therefore differs from country to country. Cf. International 
Labour Review, ioc. cit., p. 797. 
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In addition to the power of issuing orders which have the force 
of law, there are several countries in which the inspector has the 
converse power of granting exemptions from the general regulations 
on such matters as hours of work, night work of women, ete. This 
holds good in France, the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
(zechoslovakia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Italy, India, Canada, 
and some of the Australian States. 

In many European countries and in India the inspectors give 
advice on designs for new factories before the plans are approved. 
The importance attached to this branch of their work varies in 
different countries. In the Netherlands, for instance, the building 
regulation authorities must apply to the chief inspectors for an 
opinion on any proposals for building or modifying factory premises; 
if their report is unfavourable the authorisation to build is refused. 
In Sweden and Norway, on the contrary, the employer may submit 
the plans of new buildings to the inspector for approval or advice, 
but is under no compulsion to do so}. 


This rough general sketch of the inspector’s position in the 
administrative system will suffice to show that, while the aim of 
inspection is fundamentally the same in all countries, there are 


wide differences in detail in the methods used to reach this aim. 
In some countries it is a fundamental principle of democracy that 
the freedom of the individual must be safeguarded against arbitrary 
action by the administrative authorities. As prosecution is a slow 
and cumbersome proceeding, the effectiveness of the inspector’s 
work must here depend primarily on the general respect for the 
law and on whatever personal influence he can exercise. In other 
countries the inspector is definitely part of the police system and 
as such has extensive powers of enforcing his authority ; he has 
to interpret the law himself, and work out the details of the regu- 
lations to be enforced for the protection of the health and safety 
of the worker. The latter system, if it is to be successful, calls 
for a high degree of technical knowledge and experience on the 
part of the inspector. In the countries included in the first group, 
on the contrary, the detailed regulations for applying the laws 
are worked out by the central authority, which must therefore 
have a specially qualified staff to deal with this side of the work. 





1 It was suggested to the Conference that the examination of plans for pro- 
posed factories and workshops might be included in the duties of the inspectorate, 
but the Committee which discussed this part of the subject was unable to accept 
the proposal. Of. International Labour Review, toc. cit., p. 795. 
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All this is of considerable importance in determining the 
necessary qualifications of an inspector. For an effective inspection 
serviee, in fact, the three greatest difficulties to overcome are to 
ensure (a) adequate authority for the inspector combired with 
due safeguards for the employer’s lawful interests and for his 
protection against arbitrary action and disclosure of manufacturing 
secrets ; (6) continuous adaptation of the Jaw to the changing 
needs of technical development ; (c) the right choice of inspectors. 

The proposals adopted by the Conference for giving the inspec- 
tors the necessary authority are as follows. It recommended that, 
regard being had to the administrative and judicial system of each 
country, inspectors should be empowered to bring breaches of the 
laws directly before the competent judicial authorities, and that, 
in countries where it is not incompatible with the system and 
principles of law, their reports should be considered to establish 
the facts stated therein in default of proof to the contrary ; that 
where immediate action is necessary they should be empowered 
to make an order for securing observance of the laws for the health 
and safety of the workers, or to apply to the competent authorities 
for such an order ; and that in no circumstances should provisions 
intended to protect employers against arbitrary action prejudice 
the taking of measures to prevent imminent danger to the workers 
(§§ 5 and 6 of the Recommendation). 

The Conference also laid down the principle that the inspectors 
should be empowered to enter establishments (the term being given 
wide interpretation) subject to their supervision, to question the. 
staff and apply for information to other persons, and to examine 
registers or documents which the laws regulating conditions of 
work require to be kept ($3). The employer in his turn is protected 
against disclosure of his manufacturing secrets by the inspectors 
(§ 4), while the inspectors are safeguarded against local (§ 10), 
political, or financial (§ 14) interference with their independence. 
Finally, the Recommendation lays dows principles for the quali- 
fications and training of inspectors (§§ 13, 15, 16). 


IV. The increasing specialisation in modern industrial processes 
necessarily calls for greater and more varied technical knowledge 
on the part of the inspectors. This raises the new problem of 
how far it is necessary to appoint special technical inspectors in 
addition to or instead of the inspectors who are appointed on 4 
geographical basis. There are certain industrial processes which 
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can only be adequately supervised by experts with special training 
and experience. In many countries, therefore, these cases are 
dealt with not by the ordinary inspectorate, but by a special 
body of technical inspectors appointed for the purpose. The 
Conference endorsed this procedure in the following words (§ 11) : 


That, in view of the difficult scientific and technical questions which 
arise under the conditions of modern industry in connection with 
processes involving the use of dangerous materials, the removal of 
injurious dust and gases, the use of electrical plant and other matters, 
it is essential that experts having competent medical, engineering, 
electrical or other scientific training and experience should be employed 
by the state for dealing with such problems. 


It is not hard to detect the general problem lying behind all 
this. It is, in fact, the problem of determining whether general 
technical training of inspectors, however thorough, can effectively 
keep pace with the continual changes in technical processes and 
the increasing specialisation of modern industry; or, in other 
terms, whether in course of time it will not be necessary to carry 
industrial and technical specialisation in the inspectorate to a much 
higher point than is generally done at present. A case of some 
importance is the proposal to create special health services staffed 
by physicians. The practical difficulties in the way of reconciling 
the need for specialisation with its attendant dangers of increasing 
unduly the number of inspectors and subjecting the same factory 
to repeated visits by several different officials, each with his own 
special duties, are considerable ; a satisfactory solution of the 
problem does not yet seem to be within reach. 


The next point to be considered is perhaps fundamentally of 
even more importance. In some countries, including the United 
States, Canada, and Switzerland, it has been recognised that there 
is a close connection between accident prevention and accident 
insurance. One consequence of this is that the inspectors have 
been completely relieved of the supervision of health and safety 
regulations, this part of their work having been transferred to the 
accident insurance institutions and their officials. This arrange- 
ment was recognised by the Conference in the following terms 
(§ Te): 


That in countries where it is considered preferable to have a special 
organisation for accident insurance and prevention completely hediatonm 
dent of the inspectorate, the special officers of such organisations should 
be guided by the foregoing principles. 
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The Conference did not of course attempt to decide which of 
the two systems is preferable, though it considered that supervision 
of health and safety regulations is normally within the field of 
the inspectorate. In any case no agreement could have been 
reached, as the question is essentially one the answer to which 
depends on the circumstances in each particular country, on the 
system of social insurance in operation, as well as on the organ- 
isation of the inspectorate. 

In some countries the competence of the ordinary inspectors 
in regard to accident prevention is not questioned, but it is admitted 
that the accident insurance institutions may inspect the safety 
equipment through their own officials, with the-result that insured 
factories are liable to be inspected twice over. Germany is a 
particular case in point : the trade associations (Berufsgenossen- 
schaften), which are autonomous industrial bodies set up to carry 
out the provisions of the accident insurance code, can issue accident 
prevention regulations and can appoint inspectors to enforce them. 

As a matter of fact an insurance institution — the Swiss National 
Accident Insurance Institute is an effective example — can influ- 
ence employers by raising or lowering the insurance premium — 
a lever which is of course not at the disposal of the factory inspector. 
The employer is offered a reduction of his premium on condition 
that he instals certain equipment which will lower the accident risk 
in his factory ; the cost of the improvement is therefore met, at 
least in part, by the saving on the premium?. If the employer 
is unable to meet the whole cost at once, the institution can advance 
the necessary sum, making at the same time a reduction in the 
premium. This system is very effective in overcoming the manu- 
facturer’s reluctance to introduce the necessary new equipment — 
when business is good, and his factory is working at full pressure, 
because of the interruption to the work ; and when business is 
slack, and the disturbance of less importance, because of the extra 
expense he will incur. Finally, the insurance institution may 
itself undertake the sale of safety equipment which has been tested 
and found satisfactory, and have it installed by its own specially 
trained experts, the choice of the right safety equipment for a 
given machine being, in fact, a matter for expert knowledge and 
skill. The Swiss Institute does a great deal of work of this kind. 

The Conferenee adopted a special Resolution (No. 1) emphasis- 
ing the importance of the reduction of insurance premiums as 





1 This sytem has been successfully applied in the United States and Canada 
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a means of improving health conditions and reducing the number 
of accidents, and recommending that the International Labour 
Office should proceed to a survey of this and similar measures. 


V. In countries where the supervision of safety regulations 
is carried out exclusively by the insurance institutions, the inspec- 
tors’ sphere of action is obviously very much restricted, and a 
wide range of technical qualifications is not, as is normally the 
case, indispensable. It is clear that the Conference considered 
this system an exception to the general rule, and that it placed the 
supervision of measures to ensure the health and safety of the 
workers in the forefront of the inspector’s duties. The statement 
in the first two sections of the Recommendation of the principal 
functions of the inspectors is explicit on this point. Duties other 
than that of securing the enforcement of laws for the protection of 
the workers may be assigned to them only in so farassuch duties 
are closely related to their primary object of ensuring the protection 
of the health and safety of the workers, and do not interfere with 
this object or prejudice the inspectors’ authority and impartiality. 


There are wide differences from country to country in the 
nature and extent of the functions of the inspectors. In Great 
Britain the inspectorate is kept closely to inspection in the strict 
sense of th term. In other countries the inspectors have various 
functions assigned to them for which they are technically qualified, 
but which are in the field of industrial rather than social policy. 
For instance, in Belgium, Germany, and France, the inspectors 
have certain powers of supervision over establishments which may 
cause danger or inconvenience to public health and safety in the 
neighbourhood ; in Belgium they inspect steam boilers and certain 
chemical products ; in Canada they issue permits to manufacture, 
alter, and improve clothing ; in Australia they inspect lifts and 
scaffolding, enforce the Footwear Regulation Act, etc. 

In the course of their work the inspectors necessarily acquire 
an accurate knowledge of the state of the labour market which 
would seem to give them special qualifications for helping in employ- 
ment exchange work. In Queensland the inspectors themselves 
do employment exchange work. In Denmark they assist in the 
administration of the Act relating to foreign workers. In France 
in many cases they assist in the management of the public em- 
ployment exchanges. In Italy they supervise the employment 
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exchanges. In Austria they sit on the industrial commissions which 
supervise the unemployment offices. In almost all the ex-belli- 
gerent countries the inspectors have a large share in placing dis- 
abled ex-Service men in industrial work. Frequently they are made 
responsible for collecting statistics of various kinds, in view of 
their close contact with economic conditions. In Denmark and 
Norway they send regular information to the central statistical 
departments as to the number of workers, the extent of seasonal 
work, etc. In Belgium they collect regular data on retail prices ; 
in Poland they as a rule preside over the committees for studying 
the cost of living. In many cases they have to report on strikes. 
Sometimes they are asked to collaborate in special investigations 
such, for instance, as the enquiry into labour co-operative societies 
which was made in Italy in 1921. Frequently they are directed 
to include in their annual reports any observations which throw 
light on conditions of life and labour of the workers in general ; 
for instance, welfare arrangements in factories, the movement 
of wages, industrial disputes, housing conditions, the utilisation 
of leisure, etc.'. 

These miscellaneous duties of the inspectors are not of great 
significance. They differ in almost every country, and there is 
clearly no uniform principle behind them. The most important 
extension of the sphere of inspection, and perhaps the most dis- 
puted, as it raises a point of principle, is the intervention of inspec- 
tors in industrial disputes and in the conclusion of collective 
agreements. In Great Britain the inspectors are expressly prohibited 
from intervening in any way in trade disputes. In other countries, 
including Belgium, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
and Italy, they are authorised to intervene in disputes in the 
interests of social peace ; in Germany the inspectors have done 
very important work of this kind since the war. The Conference 
avoided any expression of opinion in the Recommendation as to 
whether this extension of the inspectors’ duties was generally 
desirable. In countries where factory inspection is looked on solely 
as a means of enforcing protective legislation, it is feared that the 
inspector’s authority may be lessened if he intervenes in disputes 
and has to declare one or both parties in the wrong. It is also 
averred, however, that this fear is not confirmed by experience. 








1 Cf. the report on the comparability of inspectors’ reports in the various 
countries, to be published by the International Labour Office in pursuance of 
the third Resolution of the Conference. 
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VI. In this connection it is necessary to emphasise the fact 
that the position of the inspectors has been profoundly influenced 
by the advance in organisation of the workers. It is obvious that 
the application of labour legislation and, in particular, progress in 
safety measures in factories depend for their success on the co- 
operation of both employers and workers, and that without this 
co-operation inspection and threats of penalties can do little or 
nothing. In most branches of industry there has been a fundamental! 
change in the last forty or fiftv years. The inspector no longer 
has to deal with workers who are mere isolated units or inartic- 
ulate cogs in the industrial machine, but with well-organised asso- 
ciations which can give him valuable support in carrying out his 
duties. In seeing that the terms of collective agreements are accur- 
ately observed, the trade unions can ensure for the workers in 
the factory a measure of protection which is often considerably 
wider than that provided by the law. Urfortunately it is not yet 
customary for collective agreements to contain clauses on the 
protection of the health and safety of the workers ; the greater 
part of the energies of the trade unions have been absorbed by 
other political, economic, and social interests, and this branch 
of labour legislation has hardly as yet come within the circle of 
their activities. Hitherto, therefore, health and safety regulations 
and their application have usually been altogether dependent on 
laws and orders. The Conference merely called attention to the 
importance of intelligent co-operation on the part of industrial 
organisations by recommending (§ 20) 





That, with a view to securing full co-operation of the employers 
and workers and their respective organisations in promoting a high 
standard in regard to the conditions affecting the health and safety 
of the workers, it is desirable that the inspectorate should confer 
from time to time with the representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations as to the best measures to be taken for this 
purpose. 









The Safety-First Movement calls for particular mention here. 
In several countries, especially the United States and England, 
it has embarked on a wide compaign of propaganda for the pre- 
vention of accidents. In France, Italy, and Belgium certain em- 
ployers’ organisations take active measures to promote safety '. 








‘ The safety work of the German trade associations (Rerufs.jenossenschajten ) 
has already been referred to (see above, p. 380). 
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VII. In the countries in which the system of works councils 
has recently been introduced (Germany, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia), a further step has been taken. These councils, as the legally 
recognised representatives of the workers, are expressly authorised 
to establish relations with the inspector, and call his attention to 
defective equipment or dangerous processes in the factory which 
may endanger the health and safety of the workers!. It seems, 
however, so far as a very brief experience shows, that with a few 
exceptions the works councils are not vet alive to their powers 
and responsibilities in this field. But even so this arrangement 
opens up the possibility of a settlement by mutual agreement of 
questions relating to safety in factories, a prospect the value of 
which cannot be overestimated. 

As the workers act on the principle that the individual must 
not be a mere cog in the industrial machine but that he must have 
a due share in fixing the conditions in which he works, progress 
in the organisation of the workers has necessarily led the trade 
unions to claim for their representatives an active share in inspec- 
tion, and their appointment to the inspectorate. In some coun- 
tries this claim has been acceded to and inspectors chosen from 
the ranks of the workers have been entrusted with certain subord- 
inate tasks, in particular with police supervision and inspection 
of safety conditions in simple cases. But the further claim that 
worker inspectors should be able to rise to the higher posts in the 
service gives rise to more difficulty, on the ground that the workers 
lack the necessary technical qualifications which can only be ac- 
quired by long and systematic study ; and this consideration has 
usually outweighed the argument that the workers know their 
own needs better than any outsider and that their experience puts 
them in a better position to detect infractions of the law. The 
Recommendation expresses no opinion on this very debatable 
question ®. In conformity with the principle contained in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the Conference recommended that there 

should be complete equality between men and women as regards 
conditions of entering the service and of promotion, while at the 
same time pointing out that men are better fitted for certain classes 


of work than women, and vice versa (§ 12). 





' In Sweden the workers in a factory have the right to appoint representat.ves 
to co-operate with the industrial inspectors. There is a similar system in Finland. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 800. There was a very full dis- 
cussion in France in 1909 on the question of the share to be taken by the workers 


in inspection. 
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VIII. The Recommendation lays down geveral principles 
for an efficient inspection service, but does not attempt to specify 
the establishments which should be subject to inspection. The 
turn of phrase used throughout is “ inspection to secure the enforce- 
ment of the laws and regulations for the protection of the work- 
ers’, and the expressions “ factory inspection ” in English and 
inspection du travail in French are purposely avoided. These two 
expressions do not cover the same ground. In France inspection 
du travail covers the whole range of inspection, including, for in- 
stance, inspection of commerce, agriculture, and mining ; in Great 
Britain “ factory inspection’ denotes supervision of industrial 
establishments only. In view of the differences of opinion on this 
point which were manifest not only in the preliminary discussion 
in the Governing Body but also in the replies of Governments to 
the Questionnaire sent out by the Office, it was thought wisest 
to refrain from attempting to define too narrowly the scope of 
inspection, and to leave each country to determine how far the 
general principles laid down in the Recommendation should be 
applied to the various spheres of inspection. 

The establishments subject to inspection differ considerably 
in different countries. In Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Poland 
all establishments, including agricultural undertakings, are in- 
spected (in the first three of these countries thes mal! establish- 
ments, and also as a rule agricultural undertakings, are inspected 
hy the local authorities). In most of the other countries of Europe 
inspection covers industrial undertakings in the widest sense of 
the word (including home work) and mining ; for the latter there 
is usually a special inspectorate. Commercial undertakings are 
included in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia. In Hungary the undertakings subject to 
inspection are those which use power-driven machinery or which 
regularly employ not less than 20 workers, or, in the case of the 
prohibition under the Berne Convention of night work for women, 
not less than 10 workers. Jn Norway and Spain the work of in- 
spection is shared between the inspectors and local inspection com- 
mittees (known as juntas in Spain). In the United States the under- 
takings subject to inspection differ considerably in the different 
States ; as a general rule all industrial undertakings are covered, 
home work being sometimes included. In Canada too there is 
great variety in the definition of a factory. In some Provinces 
2 factory is a place where a minimum number of persons (varying 
from 3 to 10) is employed ; in others the term covers all industrial 
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and commercial undertakings; in some Provinces home work 
is expressly excluded. In Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
the term “ factory’ includes practically all industrial under- 
takings. In India all “factories” are inspected ; in Japan all factories 
which regularly employ not less than 10 workers or which are 
classed as dangerous or injurious to health. 

The question of extending inspection from industrial under- 
takings (where its value is established) to other fields has not 
yet been studied as an international problem. The Conference, 
as we have seen, made no general statement on the subject. One 
Resolution (No. V), however, was adopted in which the Governing 
Body was requested to consider the possibility of placing on the 
Agenda of a forthcoming Session of the Conference the institution 
of a special inspection service for the mercantile marine. 

















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
Hours of Work in Canada’ 


The legal regulation of hours of work in Canada falls within the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament only in so far as Dominion 
works and undertakings are affected ; otherwise the Provincial Govern- 
ments have the power to enact and apply the necessary legislation 
generally and comprehensively. Accordingly each of the nine Provinces 
has its own laws on the question. These laws differ very considerably. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


A statutory 8-hour day or 48-hour week is enforced in certain Prov- 
inces for women and occasionally for other workers. The Factories 
Act of British Columbia prohibits the employment of women in fac- 
tories for more than 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week except under 
special permit from the factory inspector, in which case hours are limited 
to 9 per day and 54 per week. Under authority conferred by the 
Minimum Wage Acts of Saskatchewan and Alberta the Minimum Wage 
Boards of these Provinces have issued regulations restricting working 
hours for women in factories, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments to 48 per week. Saskatchewan makes a similar limitation 
for women employed in shops, stores, and mail-order houses, and 
Alberta for offices, and personal service occupations such as barbers’ 
shops, theatres, etc. In hotels and restaurants open to the public seven 
days a week female workers may be employed for not more than 56 hours 
in one week. In both Provinces longer hours may be worked in excep- 
tional cases. In British Columbia a statutory 8-hour day is in force for 
miners in coal and metalliferous mines and for workers in the metallur- 
gical industries. Underground miners in Alberta and in the districts 
of Ontario without county organisation are also under the protection 
of an 8-hour day law. 

Of 8-hour legislation having a general application the only example 
is the Act passed by the Legislature of British Columbia, in the session 
of 29 October-21 December 1923: “an Act to establish a general 
S-hour day for industrial workers, being the first Canadian Act to give 





' The grcater part of this article 1s summarised from /Zours of Labour in Canada 
and other Countries, pp. 1-13, issued by the Department of Labour, Canada. Ottawa, 
Pr. A. Acland, 1923. 
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practical effect without reservation or condition to the Draft Convention 
on the subject of working hours, which was adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at Washington in 19191”. The British Columbia 
Legislature in its first session of 1921 passed an Act giving effect to the 
Hours of Work Convention, but with the provision that this Act remain- 
ed inoperative until similar legislation had been enacted by the other 
Provinces in Canada. ‘The new Act makes no such provision. The 
Hours of Work Act 1923 was introduced and passed as a government 
measure, its provisions in other respects being similar in the main to 
those of the earlier Act. It differs, however, in some important questions 
of detail ; in particular the arrangement whereby regulations under the 
Act were to be made by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is now 
replaced by a provision by which a Board of Adjustment is to adminis- 
ter the Act and grant exceptions where necessary. The new Act 
will take effect from 1 January 1925. 

A number of 8-hour day Bills have been introduced at various times 
in the legislative assemblies of the other Provinces but have not been 
enacted. 


CURRENT Hours or LABOUR 


Information is not available as to the actual number of wage earners 
in Canada who are employed for a day of 8 hours, but some general 
conclusions may be reached from returns made by employers. These 
show that in the trades in which workers are highly organised, such as 
mining, railway transport, building, and printing, the 8-hour day is 
the prevailing condition, with the exception of the building and print- 
ing trades in small towns. Among the factory trades the clothing 
industry in the principal markets has likewise an 8-hour day. In other 
manufacturing industries working hours vary to a certain extent with 
the size of the plant and the geographical position. Generally speaking. 
the larger establishments have a shorter working day and hours of 
labour are longest in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec and shortest 
in British Columbia. 

In June 1919 the Federal Department of Labour sent a questionnaire 
to all firms in Canada employing ten or more persons as part of an enquiry 
into hours of labour. The replies received cover some 615,000 workers, 
or about 50 per cent. of the workers engaged in the industries con- 
cerned. Of this number rather under half (238,338) were employed 
regularly for 8 hours a day or less. 

The following table shows the number of workers working a speci- 
fied number of hours per day in different industries in June 1919 : 





1 Labour Gazette of Canada, Jan. 1924. Ottawa. 
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BY INDUSTRIES, IN JUNE 1919 


NUMBER OF WORKERS WORKING SPECIFIED HOURS PER DAY, 

























Under Over 
oe us anion noe come sab uous 10 = 
hours hours 
Building and construction 118} 2,705 79} 2,968) 1,083] 4,567 239) 11,759 
Commercial, mereantile, and 
clerical 4,111} 29,241} 4,502) 5,380} 672] 2,076 29] 46,011 
Lumbering and forestry 84) 1,705 151} 10,060; 234} 26,352) 724} 39,310 
Brick, cement, and glass 48} 1,95] 122} 2,158 106; 3,267] 417] 8,069 
Chemicals, oils, and rubber 639} 6,126] 941} 9,767) 279) 3,145) 441) 21,338 
Food, drink, and tobacco 1,.747| 11,724] 6,675} 12,026] 1,214] 13,041) 1,313] 47,740 
Leather 430} 1,465) 891) 7,438) 312) 4,251) 1,080) 15,867 
Mcta! working 2,265] 9,924) 5,539] 29,773} 1,444) 20,213) 4,043) 73,201 
Wood pulp, paper, printing 1,668] 15,792) 3,932) 9,553) 512) 4,419) 1,894) 37,770 
Textiles 1,121} 21,214] 4,897] 22,786) 1,530} 15,012) 695) 67,255 
Vehicles 573] 14,025} 516) 20,628; 491) 4,171 358] 40,762 
Woodworking 279} 1,542) 433] 11,353) 380) 7,889) 377) 22,253 
Mining and quarrying 428] 33,263] 2,754) 3,592) 248) 6,159] 603) 47,047 
Railway operation 444/102,424) 1,31])} 1,712} 1,036] 4,186 114}111,227 
Not specified 3,147] 13,135) 524] 3,535) 366) 1,979 103} 22,789 
Total 17,102) 266,236)33,267/ 152,729] 9,907|120,727|12,430/612,398 





























An analysis has recently been made of the hours worked in various 
industries, the information being based on reports made to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by employers in September 1922 or May 1923. This 
analysis, supplemented by information obtained from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, makes it possible to give a comprehensive review 
of the hours of work generally in force in the chief Canadian industries. 
In many instances the hours are established by collective agreements. 

In interpreting these figures it is necessary to remember that the 
year 1922 was one of gradual recovery from the deep depression which 
started in June 1921. Many of the plants investigated were reported 
to be running on short time. In others, however, there was a tendency 
to increase the hours of labour in an attempt to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. These two tendencies would affect the figures as to the num- 
her of hours worked, but in opposite directions, and would therefore 
tend to offset each other. Moreover, the number of persons employed 
in these industries in 1922 was substantially less than in 1920, the last 
year for which statistics as to the number of wage-earners employed 
are available. 


Transportation. 


In 1918 and 1919 the 8-hour day was put into general operation for 
steam railway employees in Canada by application to the principal 
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Canadian railways of the regulation applied throughout the United 
States by the Director-General of Railroads. In passenger train service 
the basic day is somewhat less than 8 hours. Some of the original 
provisions for special overtime rates after 8 hours were modified in 1922. 
At present shop craft employees, men in yard or switching service and 
in train and engine service on eastern Canadian lines, other than on 
passenger trains, retain the right to an overtime rate of time and a half 
after the eighth hour. Employees engaged in train and engine service 
are paid on a mileage basis, but overtime is paid on the alternative 
bases of speed or of the number of hours worked. Employees in passen- 
ger train service and in western Canadian freight train service are not 
paid special overtime rates. Other classes, such as railroad telegraphers, 
clerks, freight-handlers, and maintenance-of-way men are paid special 
rates after the ninth or tenth hour of service. 

In a number of cities, notably Vancouver, Victoria, New West- 
minster, Lethbridge, and Calgary, the 8-hour day is in force for all 
motormen and conductors on electric railways, the time worked after 
8 hours or some rather longer period being paid at overtime rates. In 
other cities motormen and conductors usually work rather longer hours. 

Hours of labour for crews on vessels engaged in lake and coast navi- 
gation are generally 12 in the 24 hours, men being 6 hours on duty and 
6 hours off. For firemen the usual practice is a 4-hour watch with 
8 hours off. Working hours on ferry steamers, day boats, tugs, etc., 
are irregular, the arrangement of hours depending on the nature and 
purpose of the vessel. The principal companies operating coasting 
vessels on the British Columbia coast-have adopted the 4-hour watch 
system, the men being on duty 4 hours, with 8 hours off, the hours of 
work being therefore 8 in 24. 


Mining and Metallurgical Industries. 


Legislation has been enacted in the provinces of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec and in the Yukon territory, providing 
for an 8-hour day for certain classes of miners. In Alberta, Ontario, 
and the Yukon the law prohibits the employment of underground 
workers for more than 8 hours in the day and 48 hours in the week. The 
Ontario Act exempts such workers as pumpmen, cage-tenders, etc., 
and workers in a mine where the number of persons working in a shift 
does not exceed six. In British Columbia an 8-hour day is provided for 
allcoaland metalliferous mine workers both above and below ground, 
with the exception of persons employed in the offices, etc., of the mine. 
In Ontario the 8 hours are reckoned from the time the miner arrives at 
his place in the mine ; in Alberta and British Columbia from the time 
he leaves the surface to the time he returns. By collective agreement, 
the hours of work in coal mines in Nova Scotia are limited to 8 per day. 
In Quebec a 10-hour day is general among the asbestos miners. 

In the production of iron and steel, where the plant is kept running 
night and day seven days a week, the two-shift system is general, em- 
ployees being at work therefore for 12 consecutive hours, either on the 
night or day shift. In Nova Scotia the division into shifts of 11 and 
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13 hours is common. In 1920 there were about 13,000 men employed 
in iron blast furnaces and steel mills in the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia. 
Of this number 2,073 men worked 12 hours in the 24 and 434 men 
worked 11 or 13 hours according to the shift on which they were employed. 
In addition 2,510 men worked a day shift of from 8 to 10 hours and, 
in alternate weeks, a night shift of 12 hours. About 4,750 men worked 
a 10-hour day, about 1,610 a 9-hour day, and about 1,340 an 8-hour day. 
In 1922 about 4,300 persons were employed in blast furnaces and steel 
mills, a number of plants being closed down. Of these workers about 
390 were on 12-hour shifts, about 810 alternated between 11 and 13 hour 
shifts, and about 380 had a night shift of 12 or 13 hours or day work 
of from 8 to 11 hours. 

In British Columbia an Act was passed in 1907 providing for an 
8-hour day for workers employed in any coke-oven, smelter, concen- 
trator, or mineral separation plant. In other provinces hours of labour 
in smelters and refineries are generally 8 per day, continuous operation 
being maintained by a three-shift system. General labourers are employed 
from 8 to 10 hours a day, the majority working about 9 hours. 


Metal Trades. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported on the hours of labour 
of over 111,000 wage earners employed in the manufacture of iron and 
steel products in 1920. The hours of these workers varied from 8 to 
10 per day, about 3,160 working a 10-hour day, 67,210 a 9-hour day, 
and 41,560 an 8-hour day. Included in this group are the railway shop- 
men, who have an 8-hour day in accordance with an agreement arrived 
at in 1918, which provides for special overtime rates after the eighth 
hour. As a general rule workers employed for 9 or 10 hours a day 
worked a short day on Saturday. 

In 1920 about 18,850 wage earners were employed in the manufac- 
ture of non-ferrous metal products. Over 16,000 of these workers had 
a 9-hour day, about 10,000 being employed in the manufacture of elec- 
trical apparatus. In brass foundries hours vary from 8 per day in British 
Columbia to 10 in New Brunswick. 


Building Trades. 


By agreements between the trade unions and employers in the build- 
ing trades, bricklayers, carpenters, electrical workers, painters, plumb- 
ers, stone-cutters, and plasterers have secured an 8-hour day in the 
great majority of the Canadian cities. In mafy- instances the short 
working day on Saturday is in force, reducing the total hours worked 
per week to 44. In the cities of the province of Quebec a 9-hour day 
appears to be customary in the building trade, and in the smaller towns 
and rural districts in all the provinces longer hours are usually worked, 
a 10-hour day being fairly general, particularly in the eastern provinces. 
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Printing. 


An 8-hour day is the general rule throughout the organised printing 
trades in Canada, weekly hours varying from 44 to 48. The membership 
of unions in the printing and publishing trades, all of which have an 
8-hour day, was 7,597 in 1922. 


Lumber Industry and Wood Products. 


Working hours in logging operations are generally 10 per day and 
60 per week in all provinces except British Columbia, where a 48-hour 
week was in force in 19 of the 27 logging camps reporting for the season 
1921-1922. All but two of the other companies have a 60-hour week. 
In New Brunswick and Quebec hours of labour exceed 60 per week - 
in a few cases, 66, 70, and 84-hour weeks being reported in certain in- 
stances. 

In saw-mills a 10-hour day appears to be general, with or without 
a short day on Saturday. | 

Men employed in sash, door, and planing mills generally work a 
54 or 55-hour week. A comparatively few plants are on a 9-hour day 
and 47-hour to 50-hour week. A small number of mills have a 60-hour 
week and some others an 8-hour day and 44-hour week. 

In the furniture manufacturing, upholstering, and repairing trades 
a 9-hour day and 50-hour week is the standard for most factories in 
Ontario, which is the most important area in this industry, but a con- 
siderable number of workers are employed for 10 hours a day and 55 hours 
a week, and a smaller number have a 9-hour day and 54-hour week. 
A very few plants have a 59-hour week and two factories a 44-hour week. 
In Quebec, which is second in importance in this industry, a 55-hour 
week is fairly general. 


Pulp and Paper Mills. 


Hours of labour in the pulp and paper industry, which employed 
28,629 wage earners in 1920, vary with the nature of the work performed. 
In Nova Scotia the daily hours of employees in this industry vary from 
10 to 12, the largest number being employed 10 hours per day for six 
days a week. Some few mills operate on a 12-hour day. In New Bruns- 
wick, where the mills are larger than in Nova Scotia, the standard hours 
are 8 or 9 per day (8 for the majority of workers). In Quebec and 
Ontario collective agreements providing for an 8-hour day are in force 
in several companies. Other establishments have the bulk of their 
workers on an 8-hour day, with some on a 9 or 10-hour day. A few 
companies have a standard 9-hour day, others a 10-hour day. A com- 
paratively small number of workers work 12 hours a day. In British 
Columbia workers for the most part are on an 8 or 9-hour day, with a 
few going up to 10 and 12 hours per day. 
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Manufacture of Food Products. 


In Ontario, which has the largest number of plants engaged in the 
meat industry, the largest establishments have an 8-hour day and 
42-hour week, but in some smaller plants a 55-hour week is worked. 
In Quebec, which employs only about a third or half as many workers 
as Ontario, weekly working hours range from 50 to 55 and in some 
cases 60 per week. In Alberta, packing house employees have a 44-hour 
week, and in British Columbia a 48 to 50-hour week. 

In 1920, 12,700 persons were employed in the manufacture of biscuits 
and confectionery, of whom 7,000 were in factories in Ontario. In 
Toronto the usual hours are 8 per day and 44 per week, or 81/, to 9 per 
day and 47 to 491% per week. Outside the city a 9 to 10-hour day with 
weekly hours ranging from 49 to 55 is more general, a short day on Satur- 
day being usual throughout the industry. In the eastern provinces 
the average working week is rather higher and in the western provinces 
slightly lower than in Ontario, weekly hours ranging from 44 to 48. 

In the flour milling industry, employing some 5,500 workers, an 
8-hour day is fairly general in the western provinces, an 8 or 9-hour day 
in Ontario, and a 10-hour day with a short day on Saturday is common 
in Quebec. A few plants run on a 10-hour day and 6-day week. 

In sugar refineries the workers engaged in continuous processes are 
divided into two shifts alternating between day and night shifts of 
1] and 13 hours respectively ; a few skilled workers in nearly all plants- 
are employed on a three-shift system of 8 hours per day. The largest 
class of labour in the refineries (mechanics, packers, shippers, etc.) 
works a 10-hour day. The practice with regard to weekly hours of labour 
varies in the different refineries. For some workers a seven-day week 
is maintained, for others a Saturday half-holiday and free Sunday 
appear to be general, and for others operations are suspended from mid- 
night on Saturday night till seven o’clock on Sunday night. 


Textile and Clothing Industries. 


The 24,000 wage earners employed in 1920 in the textile industry 
worked 9 or 10 hours a day with a short day on Saturday. In the chief 
centres of the men’s clothing industry, in which some 16,000 workers 
were engaged in 1920, an 8-hour day and 44-hour week is in force by 
collective agreement. In the women’s clothing industry, employing 
about 10,000 wage earners in 1920, a 44-hour week is the rule in the 
large factories. In the manufacture of clothing made to measure, 
weekly hours sometimes run as high as 54 per week, but in the majority 
of cases do not exceed 48 or 50. 


Leather Industry. 


Working hours in tanneries vary from 48 to 60 per week. In the 
manufacture of harness, saddlery, trunks, etc., weekly hours range 
from 44 to 50. In the manufacture of boots and shoes, in which about 
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11,500 wage earners were employed in 1920, weekly hours in the pro- 
vince of Quebec, which employs more than half the total number of 
workers, vary from 44 to 58, 52 hours being fairly general. 


Rubber Industry. 


The working hours of the 13,000 wage earners employed in the rubber 
industry in 1920 varied from 8 to 10 per day, the largest number having 
a 9-hour day and a 4914-hour week. A comparatively large number 
worked 8 hours a day and 45 to 47 hours-a week. A 50-hour week is 
— common and two or three plants have a 10-hour day and 55-hour 
week. 


Public Works. 


A resolution was adopted by the House of Commons in 1900 to the 
effect that all government contracts should contain definite clauses 
securing to the workmen concerned rates of wages and hours of labour 
deemed to be current in the district in which the work was to be per- 
formed. Orders in Council designed to render this policy more effective 
were passed in 1907 and 1922. The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the policy. The great majority of the workmen 
employed on government construction work belong to the building 
trades and are on an 8-hour day. In Manitoba the Fair Wage Act 
passed in 1916 empowers the Minister of Public Works to fix a 
maximum number of hours per day for persons employed on provincial 
public works. The schedule effective on 1 June 1923 provides for an 
8-hour day and 44-hour week for skilled workers, a 9-hour day and 
50-hour week for helpers, a 54-hour week for unskilled labourers, and 
a 60-hour week for teamsters. 


Municipal Employees. 


Many municipal corporations have passed by-laws or resolutions 
providing that hours of employment should be determined by the cus- 
tom of the particular trade in the locality concerned. At present several 
of the cities and large towns in Western Canada sign agreements with 
their employees setting forth the conditions under which civic work 
is to be performed. Of 50 cities reporting 16 had an 8-hour day in force 
in the civic works department. Weekly hours vary from 44 to 48, Toronto, 
Ottawa, and the cities in Alberta and British Columbia having a 44-hour 
week. In 26 cities civic employees work a 9-hour day with weekly hours 
varying from 49% to 54. Cities in the Province of Quebec have a 10- 
hour day and a six-day week. 

The hours on duty of municipal policemen, which are not considered 
comparable with the working hours of industrial employees, are 8 or 9 
per day for six or seven days a week in the larger cities. In other cities 
12 hours per day on duty is required. Municipal fire departments work 
on a double platoon system of either 24 hours on and 24 hours off duty, 
or 10 hours day duty and 14 hours night duty in alternate weeks, with 
one day off in seven in either case. 
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ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENTS, EMPLOYERS, AND WORKERS 


The question of the 8-hour day has received considerable attention 
from both Dominion and Provincial Governments and from represen- 
tative organisations of employers and workers. In April 1919, the 
prevailing industrial unrest led the Dominion Government to appoint 
a Royal Commission which examined, among other things, the possibil- 
ity of enacting legislation providing for an 8-hour day. The majority 
report of the Commission recommended that legislation should be adopt- 
ed providing for a maximum working day of 8 hours and a weekly 
rest of not less than 24 hours. It stated that in the great majority of 
places visited, the workers were in favour of an 8-hour day, together 
with a Saturday half-holiday where already established and its further 
extension wherever possible. The employers, on the other hand, gener- 
ally pointed out that the 8-hour day was not practicable in industries 
such as farming, fishing, logging, etc., which were subject to climatic 
conditions and were carried on during a limited season. They also laid 
stress on the disadvantages of a section of an industry working shorter 
hours in competition with other sections of the same industry within 
Canada working longer hours ; and, even more, the inability of Canadian 
industry, with its small home market, to meet competition in foreign 
markets if conditions in Canada ,were advanced too far ahead of those 
in other countries manufacturing similar products. 

An interesting principle laid down by this Commission was that 
“the number of hours worked should not be fixed by the ability to 
work them without undue fatigue, but should be based scientifically 
upon the demands of industry ”. The Commissioners further suggested 
that a conference should be held of members of the provincial govern- 
ments together with representatives of employers and workers “ for the 
purpose of considering the whole question and, if possible, arriving at 
a unanimous decision ”’. 

The Dominion Government convened such a conference in Septem- 
ber 1919 and the 8-hour day was among the subjects discussed. The 
committee appointed to consider it failed to agree, and three separate 
reports were submitted. The representatives of the employers recom- 
mended the appointment of a commission “ to undertake investigations 
as to the adaptability of the hours of labour principles of the Peace 
Treaty to the different industries of the country ’’. The workers’ dele- 
gates urged the adoption of “ a legal 8-hour day with due regard to and 
recognition of the Saturday half-holiday, where same prevails, and its 
possible extension ”’. It was further suggested that industries such as 
farming, fishing, and logging should be exempted from the operation 
of an Eight-Hour Day Act if such regulation was deemed impracticable. 
The committee representing the public recommended legislation pro- 
viding for an 8-hour day in all industries where it was established by 
agreement and, after due investigation by a commission representing 
workers and employers, “ in all industries where it could be applied, 
having due regard to the curtailment of production and distribution ”’. 
Among opinions expressed by commissions in certain of the provinces, 
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those put forward by the Nova Scotia Commission on Hours of 1908 
and the British Columbia Commission on Labour of 1914 are of interest. 
The Nova Scotia Commission considered “that a general and com- 
pulsory provincial 8-hour law would be at present a fatal blow to the 
industrial prospects of Nova Scotia. Such industries as fishing, farm- 
ing, and lumbering are not suitable for such legislation and this applies 
also to dock and wharf labour and to shipping. The manufacturing 
industries would be put, by a merely provincial law, under a great 
disadvantage in competing with those of other provinces. An 8-hour 
law for any industry should be applicable to all competing firms in that 
industry ; but this condition could not be secured by a provincial law ”’. 
The British Columbia Royal Commission on Labour reported that 
‘employments, such as farming and the fishing industry, are,not suit- 
able to an 8-hour day and that a general 8-hour law enacted by the 
Provincial Government would, owing to its limited scope, prove a 
handicap to the industries of the province, and that, to be satisfactorily 
effective, such a law should be national in extent ”’. 

The opinion of the employers, as expressed by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, does not seem to have changed to any extent 
since the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations of 1919', and the 
first session of the International Labour Conference, held in Washington 
in 1919. The report? of the Industrial Relations Committee of this 
Association to the Annual Conference of June 1922 points out that in 
addition to all the objections that apply in more settled countries, the 
effect of such legislation on a new and undeveloped country like Canada, 
to which it is essential to attract new capital and new industries, would 
be disastrous. In addition to this, it is regarded as absolutely impossible 
for Canada to think of passing such legislation unless and until similar 
legislation is passed in the United States. 

The attitude taken up by the workers is fairly adequately expressed 
in the resolution adopted at the thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada held in 1922. The terms of this 


resolution are as follows’: 


Whereas the 8-hour day has been agreed upon in the Treaty of 
Peace at the annual Conferences of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion as the maximum work day of the industrial workers ; and 
whereas, as a result of mechanical inventions, labour is being replaced 
rapidly, and wage earners thrown out of employment, and the burdens 
of the employed increased directly and indirectly in support of those 
unemployed ; be it therefore resolved that the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments be urged to implement Canada’s obligation, as a member 
of the League of Nations, by enacting legislation providing for a maxi- 
mum work day of 8 hours. 





1 See above, p. 395. 

* Report of the Industrial Relations Committee to the Fijty-First Annual General 
Meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, June 1922, in “ Industrial 
Canada”, uly 1922. Toronto, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

3 Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, p., 117. 
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Tue Hours CONVENTION AND RATIFICATION 


The progress made in Canada towards ratification of the Hours of 
Work Convention has been greatly delayed by the fact that legislative 
competence in the question lies with the Provinces. In Article 405 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, special provision was made for the anticipated 
difficulty of federal States in ratifying Conventions. This Article lays 
down that “ In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter 
into conventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shall be 
in the discretion of that Government to treat a draft Convention to 
which such limitations apply as a recommendation only, and the pro- 
visions of this Article with respect to recommendations shall apply in 
such case. ”’ 

In Canada, two possible approaches to ratification have been opened 
up. In British Columbia, as already mentioned, an Act was adopted 
in 1921 expressly designed to give effect to the Hours of Work Conven- 
tion, but with the stipulation that it should not come into force until 
similar legislation had been enacted by the other Provincial legislatures’. 
The other method adopted is that of holding conferences of represen- 
tatives of Dominion and Provincial Governments. Such a conference 
was held in September 1922 and was attended by representatives of all 
the Provinces except Prince Edward Island *. It adopted a resolution 
that the decisions of the International Labour Conference should receive 
careful and sympathetic attention with a view to enacting the necessary 
legislation, where practicable. The Government undertook, upon request 
from a majority of the Provincial Governments, to call a conference 
for the consideration of this question. This conference was held in Ottawa 
from 24 to 26 September 1923. The Hon. James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, expressed the hope that the conference would serve three pur- 
poses*: first, to acquaint the Provincial Governments more fully with 
the labour provisions of the Peace Treaty ; secondly, to assist the 
Provinces by consultative conference in determining their attitude 
towards the labour principles of the Peace Treaty, to which the Parl- 
iament of Canada has already given its assent and to which the country 
is plighted in agreement with other nations; and, thirdly, to assist the 

different Provinces by exchange of information and views in deciding 
whether measures should be taken to put into force draft Conventions and 
recommendations which fall within Provincial legislative jurisdiction. 

No specific resolution was adopted on the Hours of Work Convention, 
but it was agreed that the Federal Department of Labour should proceed 
as promptly as possible to bring about an up-to-date survey in order 
to ascertain the present position of the 8-hour day movement in indus- 
trial undertakings in Canada, and that the information obtained by 
the enquiry should be submitted to all the Provincial Governments 
for their consideration. 





? Cf. IyrernatTionat Lanour Orrice : Official Bulletin, Vol. Il], No. 16, 
27 April 1921, p. 501. 

* Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour, Sept. 1922, pp. 981-982. 

* Idem, Oct. 1923, pp. 1107-1109. 
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Profit-sharing and Co-partnership in France 


The attribution of a proportion of the profits earned by an industrial 
enterprise to the employees, or to some among the employees, of that 
enterprise, a system usually known as ‘profit-sharing’, has for years 
been known and from time to time advocated with earnestness by certain 
groups of persons. The intrinsic theoretical importance of the idea 
at first sight has been sufficient to evoke on more than one occasion 
a careful enquiry under government auspices. Thus the British, United 
States, and German Governments, to mention only three, have on 
separate occasions published the results of their enquiry or series of 
enquiries into the existence and scope of the system in their countries. 

As is well known, the earliest home of profit-sharing is France. 
By the efforts of the Society for the Practical Study of Profit-Sharing 
among Employees (Société pour l'étude pratique de la participation du 
personnel dans les bénéfices), established as far back as 1879, material 
for the study of profit-sharing in France has always been readily acces- 
sible. In 1920 two Bills on compulsory profit-sharing were introduced 
into the Chamber, and in consequence a government investigation was 
undertaken to enquire into the present situation. The present report !, 
covering nearly 130 pages, presents the results of that enquiry with great 
accuracy and completeness, and would seem to merit detailed notice. In 
view of the recent discussion at the Fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference? on the duties which can suitably be entrusted to 
factory inpectors in addition to what may be defined as their major 
task of inspection for health and safety, it is interesting to note that the 
French factory inspection department contributed largely to the collec. 
tion of facts on which the report is based. 

The report falls into two parts, a first part dealing with profit- 
sharing schemes which have been called into existence in direct con- 
sequence of special Acts on the subject, and a second part covering those 
schemes which spring from the individual initiative of certain employers 
and are in no sense made necessary or even encouraged in a positive 
way by any special legislation. 

The total number of enterprises practising profit-sharing in France 
was originally estimated in 1889 at 120, in 1893 at 126 (by the authorities 
of the Labour Department, but at 145 by an independent enquirer), 
and in 1901 at only 88. The situation has been altered by recent legis- 
lation. The Act of 18 December 1915 regulated, on a compulsory 
profit-sharing basis, enterprises which in other countries are usually 
described somewhat more definitely as ‘ labour co-partnership ’ societies. 





' MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL, OFFICE DU TRAVAIL : Enquéte sur la participatien 
aux bénéfices. Paris, [mprimeric nationale, 1923. 129 pp. 
? Cf, International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 1923, pp. 789-810. 
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i.e. societies formed at the outset by a group of workers who are self- 
employees and not such sharing schemes as are at a given moment 
incorporated into an established business previously directed by an 
employer-owner ; in other words, the type of enterprise covered is one 
where the contemplated sharing of the profits is as between the employees 
themselves and not as between a body of them on the one hand and 
their employer on the other. The Act of 26 April 1917 was a permissive 
measure regulating within certain fixed limits a special class of joint- 
stock companies whose articles of association include profit-sharing 
regulations. Finally, the Act of 9 September 1919, a rare example 
of a compulsory profit-sharing Act in force, makes it obligatory on 
enterprises applying for new mining concessions from the state to adopt 
a profit-sharing scheme on behalf of their employees. The interesting 
Act of 29 October 1921, under the terms of which certain payments 
out of receipts are made to employees on the railways, was held to be 
somewhat outside the scope of the enquiry, as such payments are not 
profit-sharing payments, i.e. bear no true relation to profits, but are 
rather bonus payments on traffic output and on increased economy of 
working. See 

The enterprises investigated included 328 labour co-partnership 
associations, out of a known number of 475 such associations operating 
in 1920 under the Act of 1915 ; 11 joint-stock companies whose articles 
include profit-sharing regulations, started under the Act of 1917; 
51 mining enterprises which by 31 December 1922 had begun to operate 
on the basis of concessions under the Act of 1919 ; and 168 other profit- 
sharing schemes started by the voluntary initiative of employers. 
Nevertheless, the enquirers decided to reject consideration of 93 of the 
last class as not properly fulfilling their definition of profit-sharing, 
while of the eleven in the second class only six, at the date of reporting, 
had their schemes at work, and one of these has since, at the unanimous 
request of its employees, transformed its profit-sharing scheme into a 
pension, aid, and bonus scheme. Thus the number of schemes actually 
analysed was 460. But of these the 328 labour co-partnership schemes 
may, on one reckoning, conveniently be set aside, as they rest on a 
somewhat different principle, leaving a total of 132 schemes. Of these 
75 had been started on private initiative, thus giving a number which 
is properly comparable with the 88 such schemes existing in 1901 ; 
over one-third of these 75 schemes are of very recent origin, having 
been initiated since 1919. 

It would appear — though conclusions from such small numbers 
must be made with caution, and, indeed, the enquirers themselves do 
not venture on any inferences — that the profit-sharing movement 
was continuing to decline and had reached a significantly low ebb in 
the years before the war; but that since then a slight upward ten- 
dency is noticeable. It would be possible to suggest that one of those 
periodical recrudescences which are characteristic of the movement is 
making itself felt, but the wide scope in the definition of profit- 
sharing from time to time adopted makes any comparison of numbers 
very hazardous over such a long period of time. 

The number of workers benefited by these schemes is as follows. 
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Of the 328 labour co-partnership associations answering the question- 
naire 305 gave particulars of the number of workers employed, namely 
11,830 in all; of these 5,738 were co-partners and 6,092 were outside 
partnership, but in all ascertained cases except two benefited on a 
pro rata basis in the distribution of profits. A complete table of these 
enterprises (pp. 6-9) shows, as is normal in all countries, that they were 
small-scale establishments ; 84 employed up to 20 workers only (one 
is noted as employing one co-partner and one other employee), while 
only 11 employed over 150 workers; the majority employed under 
150 workers, and more especially under 100 workers. The same is 
apparently true of the six joint-stock companies; in one of these 
25 workers were employed, in another 20 received a share of profits 
(the remaining 12 workers being excluded for various reasons), and in 
a third 221 out of 274 were so benefited ; in three cases no statement 
is made. Unfortunately no estimate is made of the number of workers 
covered by the new mining concessions. 

It is of some interest to find large-scale industry better represented 
in the last class, namely, the schemes arising out of voluntary initiative. 
The Orleans Railway Company, employing 62,000 men, had for some 
time a scheme now largely replaced by the regulations of the bonus 
scheme for railway employees under the 1921 Act mentioned above ; 
of other enterprises one employs over 5,000, three over 4,000, one over 
3,000, and five over 1,000 persons ; then come seven employing between 
1,000 and 500, and 32 employing between 500 and 100 persons ; the 
remaining 25 firms employ under 100 persons. 

Not the least useful part of this report are the analyses of the Acts 
in force and the history of previous and other attempts at legislation 
on profit-sharing. The texts or relevant portions of the texts of these 
Acts are reprinted, and to an examination of these readers must be 
referred for a thorough knowledge of the French law on the subject. 
The opinion is quoted (p. 13) that the absolutely negligible number 
of joint-stock companies established under the Act of 1917 is due to 
the uncompromising character of the regulation (Section 76) which gives 
the employee-co-partners not only a right to elect their representatives 
on the Board of Directors, but to dispose through those representatives 
of a number of votes in exact proportion to the capital held. Under 
this Act, in any case, a stock-holding association of employees has 
compulsorily to be formed. This stock-holding association acts as a 
sort of trustee for the employee-co-partners ; shares may not be held 
by individual workers on their own account. Thejsystem therefore differs 
rather widely from profit-sharing systems operated, for example, in 
the United States and Great Britain. The mining law concession of 
1919, the profit-sharing clauses of which had been rejected by the 
Chamber of Deputies but were restored by the Senate, is framed with 
greater elasticity ; a choice is left to the interested parties as between 
collective or individual apportionment and as to the general disposition 
of that share of the profits which falls to the workers. 

The disposition of the bonuses paid to the railway employee under 
the 1921 Act was also the cause of very prolonged discussion in Parlia- 
ment. Eventually all compulsory regulations were rejected and the 
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employee was simply left free if he chose to place one-half of his bonus 
in the hands of a railway co-operative society specially formed for the 
purpose. The whole question of participation in receipts in state 
services, however, stands somewhat apart from the question of profit- 
sharing in industrial enterprises, as the basis of such arrangement, 
namely, the making of profits, is not necessarily present. The problem 
is exactly the same in the case of municipal public utility services and 
a solution (lowering of benefit to the employee on a rise in price of gas 
to the consumer) was early adopted by British gas companies asa 
necessary protection of the public interests. 

The last class of profit-sharing enterprises, namely, those where 
schemes have been voluntarily started by the initiative of the employer, 
may be considered more in detail. The 75 establishments examined 
were distributed as follows: 17 insurance or banking establishments, 
15 metal-working establishments, 13 commercial, while the remainder 
belonged to various industries. 

The profit-sharing scheme rests on a contract basis in six cases only ; 
in 42 cases there was no contract but administration was governed by 
regulations incorporated as articles of association or issued separately. 
In 9 of these cases the articles of association merely laid down the 
existence of a scheme, in 7 others certain conditions were indicated, 
while in 26 cases regulations were not incorporated as articles of asso- 
ciation but had been issued separately and were known to the staff. 
In 27 cases there were no written dispositions at all and distribution 
of profits was made on the basis of custom, in some cases established 
for many years. 

The question of participation of the workers in management is very 
variously regulated. Nearly four-fifths, namely, 58 establishments, 
employing roughly 96,000 workers, make no provision whatever for any 
participation. Moreover, the larger number of the schemes expressly 
stipulate that the sharing in profits is not established as a right but that 
the employer reserves to himself the privilege of amending, or even 
of suppressing, the scheme at his own discretion. In 17 establish- 
ments, however, employing roughly 6,000 workers, the latter are admit- 
ted to some share of control or of criticism. Thus in seven establish- 
ments an advisory committee is set up entrusted with the function of 
aiding the management in administering the profit-sharing scheme. 
In another establishment a single employee is permitted to examine 
the books each year on behalf of the staff. In three further establish- 
ments workers’ representatives on a works council are allowed to 
examine the balance sheet, while in two others an outside auditor is 
allowed to do so on behalf of the staff. Finally, in four establishments 
an absolute right of control is recognised, e.g. in the famous Fami- 
listére of Guise. 

The influence on labour turnover and output was very variously 
estimated in the answers to the questionnaire. Three answers denied 
that profit-sharing had any influence at all, while 24 others stated that 
labour turnover decreased in consequence of it ; 17 establishments cover- 
ing nearly 10,500 workers felt no influence on output, while 20 estab- 
lishments covering roughly 17,000 workers state that output had gone 
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up in consequence of profit-sharing. One case is of special interest; 
a profit-sharing scheme induced the staff in general to make an effort 
to rid themselves of the least skilled workers, with the result that the 
accident rate fell so significantly that it became possible to effect a 
compensation insurance at exactly half the normal premium. 

The answers to the questionnaire vary equally widely in summing 
up the influence of a profit-sharing scheme on the relations of employer 
and employed. Five answers stated that the position had not been 
altered in any way and one of these noted that it was proposed to sup- 
press the scheme in the near future ; 27 establishments, however, stated 
that the scheme had improved or maintained excellent relations between 
staff and management. Two answers noted that the effect of profit- 
sharing was much less noticeable than it had been ; it was not popular 
with the younger workers, who, in the course of a recent strike, had 
demanded its suppression. 

It is very difficult to give an idea of the amount of profits distrib- 
uted under the schemes examined; the regulations adopted differ so 
widely. It must be observed, however, that in 50 establishments the 
rates of distribution were automatic and had been previously fixed by 
regulations ; in 25 establishments the rate of distribution was fixed 
each year by the employer. In the 50 establishments where distri- 
bution is governed by fixed rules, the usual process is followed of first 
making payments to reserve and sinking funds before attempting any 
distribution of profits to staff. This was the case in 30 establishments ; 
in a further 20 establishments a normal interest on capital was paid 
in addition before any payments were made to the staff. 

Not all establishments fully answered the question on the amounts 
distributed. The 53 establishments which gave information on the 
point distributed a total of 25,743,000 francs in 1921, the average 
payment to each recipient being 906 francs ; average figures are, how- 
ever, somewhat difficult to state owing to the participation of one very 
large undertaking which distributed 11,000,000 francs. Setting this 
establishment aside as somewhat exceptional, the average distributed 
to each participant works out at the considerably lower figure of 
653 francs per year, showing variations from 24 to 4,169 francs. The 
average proportion of the whole staff who benefited by the distribution, 
setting aside two exceptional establishments, was about 72 per cent., 
varying from 24 to 100 percent. of those employed during the year. 

In 37 establishments the shares of profits distributed were paid in 
cash ; in 16 part was paid in cash and part placed to mutual aid or 
pension funds ; in 22 no payment in cash was made and the amounts 
were placed either to special funds or to savings accounts or invested 
in stock of the company. 

The principles involved in profit-sharing came up for discussion in 
connection with the above report at the session of the Council of Labour 
held in November. A suggestion that profit-sharing schemes should 
in some way be made compulsory by law was very definitively nega- 
tived. Even the much more limited suggestion that firms tendering 
for state or Department contracts should be compelled to include a profit- 
sharing scheme on behalf of their employees in working out such cen- 
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tracts was negatived by 29 to 18 votes. The members of the Council 
thus accepted in its integrity the principle of voluntary initiative. 
They thought it desirable, however, to formulate certain conditions 
which in their opinion were essential to a proper scheme of profit- 
sharing. These conditions are : that the amount of profits to be distrib- 
uted should be fixed by regulations in advance ; that the scheme should 
not contain illusory conditions, for instance, it should not be the privi- 
lege of the employer to exclude from benefit certain employees at the 
moment of distribution ; that the proportion to be given to each parti- 
cipant should be fixed beforehand on the basis of regulations ; that no 
modification of the scheme should be admitted for the current year 
of administration ; that all disputed questions, being questions arising 
out of the employment contract, should be brought before the probi- 
viral court. Finally, a resolution was adopted demanding that the 
application of the system of profit-sharing should be increased and 
encouraged, and that propaganda to this effect should be intensified 
in all quarters ‘. 


Cost of Living among Rural. Workers 
in Sweden in 1920° 


The Swedish Social Board (Socialstyrelsen) has now completed an 
enquiry into the normal cost-of-living budget among urban workers, 
carried out in 1913-1914, by a parallel enquiry in 1920 into the cost 
of living among rural workers. The outbreak of the war accounts for 
the long interval which has elapsed, as the original proposition was 
that the two enquiries should be carried out at approximately the same 
date. The difference in date of the two enquiries causes various diffic- 
ulties when making comparisons of the results. Thus the rise in prices 
between 1914 and 1920 has affected some articles more than others, 
and the consumers have certainly endeavoured to modify their consump- 
tion in accordance with the new conditions. Information is, however, 
insufficient for a judgment as to the extent. of these changes in town 
and country districts, and in the report the quantities in the urban 
household budget established by the enquiry of 1913-1914 are taken 
for comparative purposes to be representative, at least in a general 
way, of the consumption of workers living in the towns in 1920. 

The results of the enquiry are embodied in a volume of over 200 pages, 
including 70 pages of tables; a summary in French is also given. 

The number of rural households on which the 1920 inquiry was 
hased was 372; in 200 of these the bread-winner received wages both 





' Journal officiel, 13-17 Nov. 1923. Paris. 
_ * Sweven. K. SoctaLstyRetsen : Levnadskosinaderna pa landsbygden + 
Sverige vid ar 1920. Sveriges Officiella Statistik, Socialstatistik. . Stockholm, 
Isaac Marcus, 1923. 
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in cash and in kind, in 43 he was a tenant cultivator, in 86 he was a day 
labourer not cultivating his own holding, and in 43 he was a day labourer 
cultivating his own holding in addition to working on his employer's 
farm. The average number of persons in each family was 5.04, which 
works out at an average of 3.73 consumer-units according to the United 
States standard. These averages may be compared with the averages 
established in 1913-1914 for urban working-class households of 4.44 mem- 
bers and 3.32 consumer-units per family. 

Even making allowance for the slightly higher cost of commodities 
in the towns as compared with their cost in the country districts, it 
would nevertheless appear that rural working-class households are a 
little less well off than urban working-class households. The average 
annual income of a rural household for the year 1920, including payment 
in kind, works out at 3,783 kronor, but for an urban household at 4,987 
kronor!; this gives a figure of 1,002 kronor per consumer-unit for rural 
households, whereas the corresponding figure for urban households 
is 1,504 kronor. The difference appears even more emphatic when we 
take into consideration the fact that the rural worker is accustomed 
to spend an average of 365 kronor out of his gross income on the cost 
of his employment, e.g. purchase of animals and fodder, upkeep of 
agricultural implements, etc. Deducting these costs, he has only 
3,418 kronor per household or 903 kronor per consumer-unit per year 
for spending purposes. Of this total available income he receives on 
an average 61.1 per cent. in cash and 38.9 per cent. in kind, namely, 
lodging, fuel, and foodstuffs. Urban workers, as a rule, receive cash 
wages only. 

An important question arises owing to the fact that the average 
income of the 372 rural working-class houscholds examined appears 
on comparison with the general level of wages in rural districts to be 
only slightly above that level, whereas the average income of the 
1,355 urban working-class households examined in the year 1913-1914 
was distinctly higher than the general level of wages in the towns. 
In order to avoid to some extent this difficulty in comparing the condi- 
tion of urban and of rural workers, a number of these urban working- 
class households were selected with incomes nearer to the general 
average, and a double series of comparisons has thus been established : 
(a) between the rural. working-class households mentioned, and the 
whole of the urban working-class households examined in 1913-1914. 
and (6) .between the rural working-class houscholds mentioned and a 
selected number (351) of the urban working-class households examined 
in 1913-1914 whose incomes were near the general average indicated 
in wage statistics. 

Among certain general results of the enquiry it may be noted that 
the ordinary rural working-class household is accustomed to spend a 
higher proportion, namely about 60 per cent., of its income on the pur- 
chase of food, than are the workers in the towns, who spend only 47 or 





1 This figure is calculated from the 1913-1914 income by assuming an increase 
in meome in 1920 proportionate to the increase in prices. 
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55 per cent.1 Relative expenditure on tobacco is slightly higher for 
the rural working-class household, namely 1.0 per cent., as against 
0.7 or 0.6 per cent. for the urban household. The relative cost of 
consumption at cafés was, on the contrary, higher for the urban house- 
hold, namely 1.15 or 0.9 per cent., as against 0.3 per cent. for the rural 
household. The proportionate expenditure on wine and beer generally 
was approximately equal, namely 1.1 per cent. for rural as against 
1.3 or 1.2 per cent. for urban households. On rents the percentage of 
the total expenditure in towns in 1913-1914 was about 12, whereas in 
1920 it had fallen to about 6; in the rural districts, in 1920, about 
4 per cent. of the total expenditure was on rent. The proportion of 
total expenditure spent on clothing was about the same in the country, 
namely 15 per cent., as in the towns, where it was 16 or 15 per cent. 
As the country worker can obtain his clothes, which are often made 
for him at home, at lower prices than the town worker, who more 
usually wears ready-made clothing, and as the proportions spent are 
similar, a certain support is given to the belief that the rural worker 
needs to buy more clothing than the town worker, on account of greater 
wear and tear of clothes and footwear in country occupations. Miscel- 
laneous expenditure works out at 10 per cent. for rural households. 
but considerably higher, namely 13 or 20 per cent., for urban households : 
more especially is it noticeable that expenditure on subscriptions, in- 
surance, taxation, and amusements is considerably higher in the towns 
than in the country. 

An examination of the different kinds of food bought is not without 
interest. The reservation already made still applies, namely, that in 
the case of the town worker changes between 1913-1914 and 1920 in 
the proportions spent on different items are not allowed for. With 
this reservation it may be said that in 1920 16 per cent. of the total food 
expenditure of the town worker was on meat and bacon, that of the 
rural worker being 18.5 per cent. ; but the difference becomes unimport- 
ant when it is seen that the town worker spends a considerably higher 
proportion on ready-cooked meats (charcuterie). Expenditure on 
fish and butter seems about on a level. Expenditure on milk and cream 
covers over one-fifth of the total food expenditure in the country, as 
against between one-seventh and one-eighth in the towns. A consider- 
able difference appears in the expenditure on flour and bread. The 
rural worker only spends at the baker’s 7.5 per cent. of his total bread 
expenditure, whereas the town worker spends nearly 60 per cent., 
which proves, of course, that in rural households bread is almost in- 
variably baked at home. Potatoes play a far more important part in 
the rural worker’s diet than in that of the town worker. 

Some comparison is also attempted of the actual amounts of food 
consumed in rural and in urban households. The figures could not 
be made entirely complete, but it is shown that the consumption of all 
important vegetable foodstuffs, with the sole exception of oatmeal, is 





* Of the two figures given for town workers; the first is based on all the house- 
holds ineluded in the enquiry and the second on those whose incomes wore near 
the genorai averuge. 
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greater in quantity in the rural household than in the urban household. 
For potatoes, the figures given are actually double ; but their accuracy 
is here perhaps not absolutely established. 

A calculation was further made on the dietary value of the average 
household budget in country and in town. It would appear that the 
urban working-class household consumes 2,645 calories (selected house- 
holds) or 2,981 (all urban households) per day and per consumer-unit, 
as contrasted with 3,546 calories consumed by rural households ; in 
other words, the rural worker’s diet contains from 19 to 34 per cent. 
more dietary value, reckoned in calories, than the diet of the urban 
worker. It is clear that the demands made on the rural worker require 
# more nutritious diet. In fact, further calculations have shown that 
whereas 91 per cent. of the total diet of the rural worker is. composed 
of food products of primary importance and of good nourishment value, 
such as milk and cream, butter and fats, oats and barley, bread, potatoes, 
and sugar, the proportion of such commodities in the diet of the urban 
worker does not rise above 80 or 82 per cent. Incidentally, these 
figures prove that, if the rural worker’s diet is more nourishing, that 
of the urban worker is more varied. 

















STATISTICS 


‘mplovyment and Unemployment 


The chief feature of the unemployment situation, as shown by the 
statistical tables on the following pages, is the sharp increase in unem- 
ployment in Austria since October of last year and the improvement 
in the labour market in Germany. In Austria the numbers in receipt 
of unemployment benefit have increased by about 50 per cent. in the 
last three months, almost all industries sharing in the upward move- 
ment. In Germany, on the other hand, the worst period of the depres- 
sion appears to have passed, and the stabilisation of prices has been 
followed not merely by an arrest in the increase of unemployment but 
by a slight improvement. 

In many countries the increase of employment noticed is due to 
seasonal causes, this being especially the case in the Northern Euro- 
pean countries, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, and also in the Nether- 
lands. 

The figures showing the number of insured workers unemployed 
in Great Britain at the end of January are affected by the railway 
strike in progress at that date. In the United States and Canada the 
situation remains practically unchanged. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Trade unionists Trade unionists! Compuisory |UBe™Ployment insurance societies 


Whol Partially insurance Wholl Partially | 
a unemployed utes oa read umngheyed unemployed | 
unem- Number 


“ Per} Per Per Per. | 
Number | -on¢.| Number | ont.| Ployed unemployed | Number Pome § cent. | 
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Canada Italy 





Date 
Trade unionists Number of unem- 
(end of Number ployed registered 
of of unemployed 
in receip. (>? 
of benefit | wholly |Partially 
unempli./ unempl. 





month ) Number 
unem- 
ployed 








250,145 
388,744 
$72,216 
541,775 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
——s Latvia Massachusetts Norway Netherlands Poland 
— 
= mais Number | Trade unionists | Trade unionists ak .-- 4 Be. 
| (end of month) aan = 
on live ‘Number | Per | Number | Per | Number | Per | unemployed 
on unempl. | cent. | unempl. | cent. | unempl. | cent. 
r. | i —— 
it. | | 1982 
: March . 52,845 22.2 _ 16.1 53,964 14.1 80,000 
June . 50,055 | 20.6 _ 20.9} $1,283 | 8.1 115,000 
1 | | Sept * 47,536 | 20.0 — 17.1 j 7.2 70,000 
. ? De>. . 55, 25.0 — 22.9] 65,313 | 17.0 173,000 
. 1922 
8 | March 3,310 42160 | 20.5; — | 25.4] 51,250 | 14.3 173,000 
| June 4,437 27,126 12.7 _ 15.6 32,019 9.2 105 ,000 
0 | Sept. 2,106 8,683 | 3.8] 3,750 | 11.0] 30,725 | 9.1 68 ,000 
: | Dec. 425 23,342 10.5 5,086 15.1 49,608 15.1 75 ,000 
: | 1928 . 
5 
1 | _ 18,659 6.2 4,876 14.5 42,417 13.7 114,570 
June 1,622 8,986 5.1 2,661 7.9 27,409 9.3 76,397 
Sept. —_ 7,707 3.8 2,521 7.6} 87,709' | 13.2¢ 52,420 
8 | Oct. = ° ° 2,884 | 8.6] 34.721! | 13.04 54,023 
8 Nov. a * * 3,136 | 9.5] 36.944! | 13.91 61,767 
A Dee. im —_ — — — | 48,770! | 17.33 —_ 
3 1924 
38 Jan. 
d Feb. 
Number on which 
la ° 204,062 33,000 282,000! . 
1 Provisional figures. 
TABLE I (cont.) 
} 
— Great Britain? Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
Date Compulsory 
Trade unionists} ‘insurance | "ade unionists pe Number |Number | Number 
(end of month) unem- of of in 
Number _ Number “ Number Per ployed Yo oom sey _ 
a, unem- unem- ‘ nem- regis- | workers| ployed | benefit 
a, ployed cent./ ployed | °at.) ployed cent./ tered ploy’ 
red j copiiea’ a. 
_@ 4 | 1923 
, March 152,118 | 10.0 | 1,355,206 | 11.8 | 40,561 | 24.6 | 39,831 | 95,374 | 102,180) 53,086 
ially ‘ | June 295,238 | 23.1 | 2,171,286 | 18.2 | 40,525 | 27.9 | 45,176 | 76,116 | 103,170) 46,128 
mpl. Sept. 211,958 | 14.8 | 1,484,829 | 12.2 | 40,347 | 26.2 | 53,480 y 70,780} 26,802 
2 | Dec. 285,872 | 16.5 | 1,934,080 | 16.2 | 47,663 | 33.2 | 65,164 | 53,970 78,312} 32,802 
1922 
270 March 220,847 | 16.3 | 1,765,329 | 14.6 | 45,879 | 30.6 | 61,756 | 40,315 | 128,336) 69,719 
940 June 218,626 | 15.7 | 1,502,0554) 12.71) 27,547 | 21.6 | 37,100 | 30,629 | 107,702) 56,690 
350 Sept. 190,048 | 14.6 | 1,414,373 | 11.9 | 20,109 | 15.2 | 32,013 | 28,852 | 232,394 128,864 
662 Dec. 174,102 | 14.0 | 1,431,929 | 12.2 | 27,784 | 21.7 | 39,406 ,429 | 487,841) 278,344 
' 1928 
542 | March 145,894 | 12.3 | 1,803,476 | 11.1 | 25,678 | 19.9 | 29,624 | 19,797 | 369,420) 218,249 
’334 June % 11.1 | 1,295,136*/ 11.8%] 12,908 | 9.8 | 15,787 | 18,585 | 246,616) 126,207 
087 | Sept 129,245 | 11.3 | 1,344,667 | 11.7 | 10,752 | 7.9 | 14,701 | 14,422 | 210,535) 100,664 
558 | Oct. 125,546 | 10.9 | 1,847,857 | 11.7 | 11,013 | 8.2 | 17,006 | 14,622 | 176,333) 80 
Nov 120,882 | 10.5 | 1,824,658 | 11.5] 12,110 | 9.1 | 19,699 | 14,368 | 177,367) 72 
550 Dec. 110,743 9.9 | 1,226,641 | 10.7 | 18,583 | 14.0 | 20,751 | 12,800 | 191,078) 85,418 
"288 | 1924 
, i Jan. 100,383 8.9 | 1,371,470 | 11.9 13.4 | 21,750 |; 12,661 
805 Feb. 
se yee 
; w test ae . , 
| percentages 1,126,559 11,502,800 133,000 e e 
are based 
hice 
. — —— 1922 onwards the figures relate to great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State 
being ex . 
* Before June 1928 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of 
a workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is 
nelu » 
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TABLE Il. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
































Germany! Poland Canada! United States 
Date Index number Index number Index number Percentage change 
(end of month) of membership | of employment | of employment <A agen B 
of sickness funds (number employed |(number employed | ™°" he yo " 
(membership in in on “ihents ad 
Dec, 1921=100) Jan. 1923=100) |17 Jan. 1920=100) establishments 
1922 
March 104.6 . 80.6 . 
June 109.6 ° 91.1 * 
Sept. 108.0 * 94.6 . 
Dec. 103.5 e 86.3 + 2.4 
1923 
March 101.0 100.2 87.6 + 2.4 
April 102.9 100.3 91.4 + 0.5 
May 104.6 102.8 97.3 + 0.3 
June 106.0 105.2 99.5 + 01 
July 106.5 105.2 100.2 — 18 
Aug. 104.0 105.5 100.0 — 0.2 
Sept. 100.7 105.0 99.5 — 0.2 
Oct. 96.2 108.2 98.8 + 0.1 
Nov. 92.3 105.2 95.7 —- 0.5 
Dec. 89.4 — 88.7 — 15 
1924 
Jan. 88.0 90.6 — 1.0 
Feb. 
Number of persons [ 
on which latest 9,176,280 418,591 749,363 2,552,742 
figure is based 





1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies ‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received’’. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


The general movement of prices during January showed no feature 
of special interest. The upward tendency or that of continued stabi- 
lisation noted in the previous number of the Review continued in most 
countries, Italy being the only one for which the index number of whole- 
sale prices showed a fall during January as compared with December 1923. 
In France and Belgium a substantial increase of prices occurred on 
account of the depreciation of their currencies. The cost of living 
and retail prices, like wholesale prices, showed a further increase in 
most countries. In Hungary the cost of living is rising more rapidly 


every month, thus reflecting within the country the heavy fal! in the 
external purchasing power of the Hungarian crown in recent months. 
In Germany the downward movement of the cost of living and retail 
prices which has been in progress, since the end of November seems to 
have come to a stop for the present in the middle of February, the 
figures for the last two weeks of that month showing again a slight rise. 
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STATISTICS 


INDBX PRICES OF NUMBERS IN GERMANY 





Retail prices (Base : 1913-1914 =— 1) 





Cost of living 


Clothing and 


Heating 





1,173,000 
million 
1,130,000 
million 
1,175,000 
million 
1,180,000 
miltion 

















4,325 
11,996 


66,488 

1,089,571 

000 
6,160 


million 
816,000 
million 
1,662,000 
million 


1,510,000 
million 
1,470,000 
milthon 
1,470,000 
million 
1,470,000 
million 


million 
1,630,000 


million 














INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN 
1913 = 1) 


(Base : 


RUSSIA 





Wholesale prices 


| Retail prices 


Cost of liviag 





Russia 





Russia | Moscow 








31,790,000 


11,649,000,000 








16,473,000,000 


6,914, 140,000 


9,907,060,000 
21,075,000,000 
25,349,000,000 





39, 260,000 
117,570,000 

” . 
330,267,000 
660,000,000 
1,102,000,000 
2,315,000,000 | 2,199,180,000 
5 5, 404,000,000 


9,162,700,000 
16 421,000,000 
26,663,000,000 











? Monthly a 


verage. 
The sign * signifies ~ no figures published 


”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet available" . 


Comparing the cost of living index number for the last week of Novem- 
ber 1923 and for that ending 18 February 1924, a diminution of over 
Food prices fell most (about 43 per cent.) 
during this period, while clothing and heating and lighting both showed 
a reduction of about 20 per cent. 
of rent restrictions had remained comparatively very low, has, however, 


32 per cent. is apparent. 


continued to increase. 





The level of rent, which on account 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Migration Movements 


In addition to the usual statistics of wages, unemployment, and prices 
and cost of living, it is proposed in future to publish in the Review 
monthly statistics of migration movements. This new series of tables 
will be the first attempt to give a monthly summary for a number 
of countries of migration movements. The statistics deal with the chief 
phenomena of migration for which sufficient information exists to 
prepare tables. The first four tables cover the four chief migratory 
movements: oversea emigration of nationals or foreign residents 
(emigration proper or departure for repatriation) ; oversea immigration 
of nationals or foreigners (immigration proper or arrival for repatria- 
tion) ; continental emigration of nationals or foreign residents (emigra- 
tion proper or departure for repatriation) ; and continental immigration 
of nationals or foreigners (immigration proper or arrival for repatria- 
tion). The fifth table gives figures of oversea emigration of foreigners 
in transit, for those countries where such information is available. 

Data are given for 26 countries. The following table shows the nature 
of the statistics given for each country, the sign 1 indicating that data 
for the country in question are given in the corresponding table. 


NUMBER AND NATURE, BY COUNTRY, OF STATISTICAL DATA 
























Oversea Continental 
movements movements Number} 
Country Transit of 
Emi- | Immi- Emi- Immi- data 
gration | gration | gration | gration 
South Africa l l 2 
Germany l I 2 
Austria I 1 
Belgium co- l 3 
Canada ] 1 2 
Denmark l ] 
Spain 1 l 2 
United States ] l l l 4 
Finland 1 . 1 
France l l 2 
Great Britain ] x 1 3 
Hungary 1 l 2 
India ] I 2 
Italy 1 ! 1 I l 5 
Japan ] 1 2 
Malay States l l 2 
New Zealand l l ] I 4 
Norway l l I 3 
Netherlands ] l 2 
Poland l l l ] q 
- Roumania | l ] l 4 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom I 1 
Sweden l 1 
Switzerland l 1 
Czechoslovakia l l 1 1 4 
Tora. 23 62 
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It is hoped that it will later be possible to publish more complete 
information. 


The data contained in the tables are derived mainly from direct 
communications made by the governments to the International Labour 
Office, in pursuance of the Recommendation of the Fourth Session of 
the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1922) concerning the 
regular quarterly transmission of information, statistical and other, 
on the movements of migration. In carrying the resolution into effect, 
certain governments have hitherto confined themselves to sending 
quarterly information, but the majority of governments have volun 
tarily extended the scope of the resolution by sending statistics every 
month. Finally, certain countries which have not formally adopted the 
Recommendation nevertheless forward to the Office statistical publica- 
tions which contain the necessary information. 


It has been necessary to limit the data in the tables to a single gen- 
eral figure for each movement studied. Unfortunately, in the existing 
state of statistics on the subject, this mere numerical indication is all 
that can be given in monthly statistics. But it may be hoped that the 
publications of the tables will attract the attention of governments and 
that it will in consequence be possible ultimately to give more detailed 
information. 

Wherever possible, the tables give, first, the total number of migrants 
in 1920 and in 1921 and, secondly, the number of migrants for the months 
or quarters of 1922 and 1923 ; figures for 1924 have been added when 
available. It has not been possible to give figures for the same period 
in every case, owing to the multiplicity of the sources consulted, and the 
divergent methods of publishing such statistics adopted by the various 
governments, and also to the fact that some of the figures come from 
distant countries. Moreover, it has occasionally been necessary to use 
information which is perhaps a little out of date, or to give it as if it 
were recent. But in general the aim in view has been to give complete 
figures for a period of twenty-four months. 

The data so far collected are far from being comparable in all cases. 
The available figures are sometimes monthly, sometimes quarterly ; 
sometimes they are incomplete or do not cover the whole of the period 
considered. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that these discrepancies 
will tend to disappear as time goes on, and that the publication of these 
statistics may perhaps help to hasten the process. 

But there is a more serious flaw in the tables. The idea expressed 
by the words ‘ emigrants’ and ‘ immigrants’ is not by any means 
the same in all countries. The words cover, sometimes all travellers, 
sometimes emigrants properly so called (and this with many divergent 
definitions), sometimes third-class travellers, or certain categories of 
third-class travellers, sometimes all or some of those departing or arriv- 
ing, according to their circumstances, contract, country of origin, 
or route ; or according to the particular frontier crossed, or the distance 
of the country from which they have come. These differences are con- 
siderable and, for the time being, present insuperable difficulties. But 
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their importance can easily be exaggerated, since, despite the numerous 
interpretations given them, the general sense of the words ‘ emigrant: ’ 
and ‘ immigrant’ is sufficiently clear. For the question of termino- 
logy the reader may be referred to the pamphlet published by the Office 
in 1922 on methods of compiling emigration and immigration statistics 
and, for cases of varying definition, to the explanatory notes below. 

To sum up, the figures are as a rule comparable in each country. 
But it would be rash to assume that the total number of migrants 
could be determined from them by a _ process of simple addition. 
Stress must therefore bo laid on the necessity of not ascribing to the 
figures an importance and accuracy which is not claimed for them. 


Ky fSubject to the above reservations, however, it may be hoped that these 
new international statistics will not be without value; a part from the 
scientific interest attached to new methods of studying old problems, 
the practical importance of the monthly tables will doubtless make 
itself, felt before long. 

In the first place, emigrants and those concerned with looking after their 
interests will be able to cull valuable information from them. These 
columns of figures will enable them to follow more quickly, easily, and 
clearly than ever before the changes in the course of migration. They 
will find it easy to know which currents of migration increase, which de- 
crease, and which are unchanged, and will be able to draw conclusions 
applicable to individual requirements. They will thus be able to avoid 
emigration routes which have been abandoned with good reason, and 
to turn to such routes as seem the best, while at the same time keeping 
in view their individual interests, which may lead them to the less 
frequented countries. 

The governments, on their side, will have at their disposal a very 
sensitive barometer by which to measure the immediate effects of their 
legislation on the international movement of peoples. They will thus 
have the means, not only of estimating the national consequences of 
their decisions —- which are already set out in their own statistics — 
but also, by comparing departures and arrivals in foreign countries, of 
seeing whether the situation in their own country is in accordance with 
the general lines of development and with the normal course of migra- 
tion movements. Moreover, they will find in these figures import- 
ant ‘data for the study and supervision of the effect of many economic 
phenomena which have a decisive influence on the problem of migration, 
Sudden fluctuations or continuous tendencies in a particular direction 
will sometimes lead them to stady the fundamental causes of the 
phenomena which they have noted, and may lead them to embark 
upon more detailed enquiries and research. 

Further, it would appear that these statistics may be valuable to 
employers and workers. The monthly figures will provide employers 
with information as to one of the ‘essential sources which feed the 
labour market. By comparisons with other countries, they will be 
able to see which currents of migration are developing and which are 
decreasing and to decide which should be encouraged and which should 
be, if necessary, checked. On their side, the workers will be in a position 
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to find out whether the emigration or immigration conditions of their 
«wn country are normal or abnormal, and to decide whether it is 
desirable to take measures for the redress of the ills occasioned by the 
acceleration or retardation of migration currents. 

Finally, shipping companies will find information as to seasonal 
and other fluctuations in emigration which may be valuable to them 
‘in the organisation of their transport services. 

The menthly statistics will also facilitate closer study of scasonal 
variations in migration, of which, though they are most impcrtant, 
little is known. 

It has already been pointed out that the tables in their present form are 
only tentative ; but when the statistics are finally established and cover 
a considerable number of countries, and when the absclute figures can 
be replaced by index numbers, there will be interesting material available 
for that scientific study of the ebb and flow of migration which absorbs 
so much time and labour at the present day. 

Some remarks may be made on the general significance of the 
information in the tables. 

Table I deals with oversea emigration of nationals and foreign 
residents. Ignoring movements in transit: i.e. «migration of foreigners 
who kave entered the country for the sole purpose of emigrating, the 
figures have as far as yossible been limited to emigrants from the 
country itself, i.e. cmigrants strictly so called or foreign residents who, 
after having lived in the country for scme time, leave in order to 
return to theirown country or to go to yet another country. It should 
be observed, therefore, that the phrase “oversea cmigiaticn’’, which is 
not always given the same meaning by the authorities of the various 
countries, covers two different phenomena which are unfortunately 
confused in certain statistics, i.e. emigration in the proper sense of the 
word, and departure for repatriation, which is the return movement 
of the main current. There is no country where these two phenomena 
are not present simultaneously to a greater or less extent; they arc 
éven so inextricably mixed that they have had to be included in a single 
table. It is nevertheless possible to see which of the two phenomena 
ig referred to in each country. For instance, in Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Danzig, Spain, Finland, Great Britain, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, Roumania, the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia, the figures 
represent emigration in the strict sense of the word (i.e. of nationals) : 

in South Africa, Canada, the United States, and New Zealand, onthe 
contrary, repatriaticn (i.e. cmigraticn of fcreign residents) is indicated. 
For almost all countries it has been possible to dissociate the two 
phenomena (see notes.) 

In drawing up the statistics of oversea immigration (table IJ), the 
same difficulty has been met with. Two distinct phenomena are there. 
fore included !in a single table: immigration proper, namely, that of 
foreigners (into the United States, for example), and arrival on 
repatriation of persons who kad left, and row return to, their native 
country (forexample, Spain). But in thiscase, tco, the reader will easily 
determine which type of immigration is referred to in each country. 
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Table III gives statistics of continental emigration. As in the case 
of oversea emigration, we have tried to include under each country 
the nationals of that country only. The term “ continental emigrants ”” 
includes all those who change their place of residence within the same 
quarter of the world, whether they travel by land or by sea. Here, espe- 
cially, arise those differences in the definition of the emigrant which 
must be borne in mind in order to understand the exact meaning of the 
information contained in the table. The compilation of these statistics 
is so difficult at present that, despite the importance of such information, 
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TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
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1 Incomplete figures. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ". The sign — signifies “ feures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


















































United Vew Rou- | Czerho- 
‘anad ‘rance hy ’ 
Panes ; " States puaee | Mes Jealond vunne mania } slovakia 
1920 49,656 | 142,886 | 329,803 ° ° 560,295 ° ° 
1921 48,059 | 108,075 24,490 | 30,082 ° 482,320 | 15,274 ° 
1922 
Jan. 1,193 4,224 — 1,764 225 79,0538 1,011 ° 
Feb 1,078 4,312 — 1,502 148 62,539 1,125 ° 
March 2,670 5,057 -— 1,989 180 61,687 8,420 ° 
April 3,268 7,253 — 3,405 169 84,985 1,945 bd 
May 2,866 7,651 — 3,026 120 90,045 1,168 ° 
June 2,291 | 9,148 _ 3,068 | 113] 02,455 288 ° 
July 2,024 9,766 — 2,050 88 | 104,042 778 ° 
Aug. 2,659 9,442 -- 3,865 180 83,839 724 bd 
Sept. 2,032 10,616 - 4,361 120} 70,341 740 ° 
Oct. 1,741 12,031 ~- 6,462 208 t 926 ° 
Nov. 1,259 10,499 -- 10,935 74 91,532 828 e 
Dec. 942 9,817 - 12,314 104 21,679 597 ° 
Total 28,732 | 99,816 | 181,472 | 65,641 | 1,696 | 831,892 | 13,668 
1923 
Jan. 6642 11 10,558 2,675 207 4,124 576 402 
Feb. 723 12,911 11,891 2,561 141 2,959 701 349 
March 1,662 16,865 26,330 3,878 159 1,151 2,210 445 
April 2,140 23,524 28,009 3,465 137 1,609 1,187 S12 
May 2,149 27,170 29,079 4,169 183 1,695 1,128 414 
Junc 2,084 27,405 29,315 3 72 2,056 908 h 
July 1,848 25,204 18,745 6,519 185 ~- 609 
Aug. 2,692 25,718 25,810 6,762 197 ~ o74 326 
Sept. 2,142 24,754 31,701 7,543 110 -- g2R 121 
Oct. 1,846 21,989 19,625 | .8,181 128 —- 1,008 ons! 
Nov. 1, — 16,690 | 14,118 128 — 783 Bo 
Dec. 1,075 -— 15,124 -- _ —_ 958 ist' 
Total 20,309 --- 262,877 — _— ~- 12,189 4,264 
1924 
Jan. 347 -- 12,002 -- -— — _ _ 
Feb. —_ — 16,104 -- -— _- - - 
March —- ~- _- - —- - -— - 
































* Incomplete figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign— significe “ feures net yet received” 


it has only been possible to include very few countries in this table'. 
Further, the statistics are not always very good. For this reason the- 
International Labour Office intends to publish special reports on stat- 
istics of continental emigration ®. 

The statistics of continental immigration (table IV) are drawn up 
on very various methods. The notes given below distinguish between 
the different types of statistics. 

Finally, table V deals with emigrants in transit. It should he noted 





» In cases where only data as to the total emigration from a given country 
are available, and when no division can be made between the various directions 
which such emigration takes, the figure has been inserted in the most important 
category, generally that of oversea emigration. 

* Only one report has appeared as yet. Cf. International Labour Review,. 
Vol. EX, No. 1, Jan. 1924, pp. 50-77: “ Continental Immigration in Germany : 
Control and Compilation of Statistics °’. 
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TABLE VY. EMLGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 








Period Germany | Belgium Danzig Great Britain Italy Norway Netherlands 
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The ign * signifies “no figures published ”’’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


-at the outset that no country has as yet published statistics of continen- 
tal immigration in transit which are of any great value and further that, 
with the possible exception of Montevideo, there are no great .ports 
for immigrants in transit. On the other hand, valuable statistics exist for 
oversea emigration in transit through certain ports which deal avith 
heavy international traffic : for instance, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Bremen, 
Christiania, Danzig, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Southampton, and Trieste. 
It has therefore seemed worth while to record not only the oversea 
emigration of nationals of or foreign residents in a certain country, 
but also the emigration of non-resident foreigners, who are often 
more numerous than the nationals. These additional data would 
seem to be indispensable to anyone who wishes to obtain a complete 
idea of the general movement of migration, the more so as- the 
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statistics of these ports are not confined to noting the departure 
of emigrants who were counted in their own country before departure, 
hut also cover oversea emigrants who have not been counted 
elsewhere, not to mention a considerable number of persons not living 
in their own country, refugees, and clandestine emigrants, who are not 
included in any national statistics. 


The notes which follow indicate the special sense in which the 
somewhat elastic terms ‘emigrant’ and ‘immigrant’ are used in each 
country. 


NOTES TO TABLES AND SOURCES 


The following notes deal principally with the classes of migrants covered by 
the figures for each country. Where no special indication is given the figures in 
the first four tables include only nationals or resident (or would-be resident) 
toreigners, In every case the figures in the fifth table refer to non-resident for- 
eigners ; they are based on similar sources to those of the other tables. 


South Atrieca : Communication from the South African Government. 


Port statistics (immigration officers). New arrivals and permanent departures. 
Only Europeans are included. 


fiermany : Wirlscha/t und Statistik (1922, p. 554, and 1923, pp. 195 and 552). 


Statistics of national and foreign ports. Oversea emigration of Germans through 
German ports and emigration of Germans through foreign ports. 


\ustria : Communication from the Austrian Government. 
Statistics of emigrants’ passports for oversea countries. 


Belgium : Communication from the Belgian Government (Antwerp Emigration 
Office). 


Statistics of emigration and immigration through the port of Antwerp,  Statis- 
tics of Belgian emigrants embarking at the port and proceeding to their destina- 
lion either directly or via other countries. Statistics of returned emigrants (from 
ul! countries) disembarking at the port of Antwerp. 


Canada : Communication from the Canadian Government. 

Statistics of oversea imnigration of foreigners. The statistics of continental 
imnigration give the ‘number of toreign immigrants and returned Canadian 
emigrants from the United States. 

Denmark : Communication from the Danish Government. 

Statistics of Danish emigration to oversea countries. 

Danzig : Communication from the High Commissioner of the League of Nations 
for the Free City of Danzig. 


Statistics for the port of Danzig, giving the number of citizens of Danzig 
leaving through the port of Danzig, and proceeding to their destination either 
directly or via other countries. 


Spain : Avance estadistico de la Migracion espanola, 1922 and 1925. 


Statistics of oversea emigration and repatriation compiled by the Spanish 
Superior Emigration Council. These statistics are based on the identity cards 
issued in Spanish ports. 
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United States : Monthly Labour Review. 


Statistics of the Bureau of Immigration. Last permanent residence of immi- 
grant aliens admitted and future permanent residence of emigrant aliens departing 
for all countries. Canada and Mexico are the only countries included in the 
figures for continental migration. The figures for 1920 and 1921, which are offi- 
cially given for the fiscal year (1 July to 30 June), have been modified so as to give 
results for the calendar year. 


Finland : Finlands Officiella Statistik, XXVIII. Emigrationsstatistik, 17 
Emigration in 1921 and 1922. 


Statistics of emigrants applying for passports in order to work in overse: 
countries. 


France : Communication from the French Government. 


Statistics of alien cmigrants registered at the frontier as entering and leaving by 
land. In order to facilitate the publication of these statistics in the Review, th« 
French Government has transformed the weekly tables hitherto published in th« 
Marché du Travail into monthly tables. The total forthe month is arrived at by 
taking (1) the total for each complete week in the month, (2) for broken weeks 
at the beginning or end of the menth, as many sixths ef the corresponding 
weekly total as there are working days to allow for. 


Great Britain : Board of Trade Journal (29 March 1922, 21 June, 20 Sept., ane 
30 Dec. 1923). 


Statistics of the Board of Trade for the different ports : (1) emigrants of British 
nationality (oversea emigration), i.e. British subjects leaving permanent residence 
in the United Kingdom and embarking in a British port to take up permanent 
residence (for at least a year) in countries outside Europe, and not within th 
Mediterranean Sea (other statistics are published by the Home Office) ; (2) persons 
returning under similar conditions (immigration) ; (3) statistics of transit, including 


all passengers (first, second, or third class) of foreign nationality embarking in 
English ports, independently of their previous or future place of residence. 


Mungary : Staliszlikai Havi Kézlemények (April, June, and July-Sept. 1923). 


Statistics of passports of ecmigrants and immigrants leaving for and 
returning from America. 


India : Communication from the Indian Government. 


Quarterly statistics of emigration of skilled and unskilled workers and thei: 
dependants going to the colonies and various other countries. Skilled worker: 
going to Africa and Australia are included among the oversea emigrants ; som« 
skilled workers going to Asia and all unskilled workers whose destination is noi 
stated are included among continental emigrants. 


Italy : Bollettino della Emigrazione and Communication from the Italian Govern- 
ment. 


Statistics published by the General Emigration Office of Italian emigrants, 
both continental and oversea, departing from and arriving in Italy. Al 
emigrants to countries on the Mediterranean coasts, including Morocco, are 
considered as continental. The statistics of oversea immigration refer to Italians 
returning through Italian ports. 


Japan : Communication from the Bureau of Commercial Affairs of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (Gaimu-Sho ). 


Statistics of emigration of Japanese workers to continental United States, 
Hawaii, and Canada. Statistics of immigration: third-class passengers returning 
from these countries. 
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Malaya": Report of the working of the Labour Department of the Federated Malay 
States for the year 1922. : 


Statistics of ‘independent’ workers (i.e. travelling at their own expense), 
workers recruited by ‘ Kangarees ’, and other immigrants (ordinary passengers) 
arriving from southern India at Penang (Straits Settlements), the principal port 
of arrival for Perak, and principal port of call for all immigrants going to the 
Malay States (Federated and Unfederated) and the Straits Settlements. Statistics 
of departures from Penang for southern India. 


Norway : Communication from the Norwegian Government. 


Oversea emigration: Norwegian emigrants embarking at the Norwegian ports 
of Christiania, Stavanger, Bergen, Trondhjem, Larwik, Arandal, and Alesund 
statistics of transport contracts). Repatriation: persons who have formerly 
-migrated and who are coming to Norway for a visit. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Stalistics (9 Oct. 1923). 


New statistics were introduced in April 1921. Port statistics of foreign migra- 
tion : (1) statistics of persons arriving with the intention of settling permanently 
in New Zealand ; (2) statistics of permanent residents leaving New Zealand and 
not intending to return. The statistics published in the New Zealand Monthly 
Abstract of Statistics give cumulative figures every month of arrivals and departures 
of emigrants of all nationalities, both for Australia and for other countries, counting 
from the beginning of the fiscal year ; the monthly differences giving the figures 
for each month have been calculated from these totals. A distinction is made 
between continental emigration (to Australia) and oversea emigration (to other 
countries). A considerable number of emigrants g) first to Australia and 
then to another continent. 


Netherlands : Maandschrift van hel Centraal Bureau voor de Statisliek (April, July 
and Oct. 1922; Feb., April, July, and Oct. 1923). 


Statistics of Dutch emigrants leaving through Dutch ports. 


Yoland : Communication from the Polish Government. 


According to the Decree of 15 December 1923, the Polish emigration statistics 
will not be in their final form till 1 Jan. 1924. In the meanwhile, for 1922 the 
statistics of oversea emigration provided by recognised shipping companies have 
been used, and statistics of passport visas granted by the Government for the 
other statistics in 1922 and for 1923. The monthly figures of continental emigration 
in 1922 and 1923 only include organised emigration to France. 


Roumania : Communication from the Ministry of Labour, Social Insurance, and 
Co-operation. 
“migration and immigration of industrial and commercial workers, both 
native and foreign (frontier statistics). Tae oversea emigration figares include 
emigration to the United States and Palestine. 


Kingdom oi the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes : Communication from the Government 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 


Statisties of passports of oversea emigrants compiled by the Department of 
Emigration. 


Sweden : Communication from the Swedish Government. 
Statistics of oversea emigration through Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Malméhus. 


Switzerland : Communication from the Swiss Government. 


Statistics of emigrants of all nationalities whose journeys are arranged by the 
Ywiss emigration agencies and who are going to countries outside Europe for a 
period of more than one year. 
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Czechoslovakia : Rapport de l’ Office de statistique (1922, Nos. 29 and 30; 1923 
Nos. 13 and 66) and Communication from the Czechoslovak Government. 
Statistics of emigrants’ passports. Tor oversea emigration and immigration : 

statistics of nationals going tu and returning from the iUnited States, the 

Argentine, Canada, and various other countries (figures still incomplete). Pro- 

visional monthly totals are communicated at the earliest possible moment and 

will be corrected and completed subsequently. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 
(Continued ) 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given. 
below? comprises all those the text of which was received by the Inter- 
national Labour Office subsequently to the list published in the Novem- 
ber and December numbers of the Review. The titles are given in the 
original language with abbreviated translations of all those other than 
English, French, and German. A brief statement of the subject is 
added where the title itself does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles of 
sources have been used *. Those entries in the list marked with an aster- 
isk (*) will be reproduced in full in French, English, and German in the 
Legislaitve Series of the International Labour Office. 


HUNGARY 
Law 


Hivatalos Resz. 1923, evi xxxv Térvenycikk a kézszolgalatban allo tiszt- 
viseldk es egyeb alkalmazottak letszamanak csékkenteseréi es egyes kaposolatos 
intezkedesekrél. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 218 szam.) 

[Act respecting the reduction of staff in public services, etc. Dated 24 Sep- 
tember 1923.] 


Orders 


A. m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi ministernek 81.769, 1923 sz. rendelets a Nyir- 
vyhaza rendezett tanascu varos teriileten levo nyilt arusitasi tizletek zarorajanak 
szabalyozasa targyaban. 

[Order respecting the closing hour of shops in the town of Nyirgyhaza. 
Dated 4 September 1923.] 


A. m. kir. ministeriumnak 1923, evi 6.374/N. E. szamu_ rendelete a hivatalos 
orak betartasa targyaban. (Kersskedel emigyi Kézliény, 1923, 39 szam., p. 355.) 
[Order respecting the keeping of official hours. Dated 21 September 1923.] 





* A part of the list covering fourteen countries was given in the February 
number of the Review, 

* Laat of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir sogiale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin du 
Ministére du Travail ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; G. U. = Gazzetta 
Ufficiale ; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; 8S. z. n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of 
the Czechoslovak Republic); L. 8S. = Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. ' 
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A magyar kiralyi miniszteriumnak 6.970/1923. M. E. szamu _ rendelete a 
lakasiigy ideiglenes rendezeserél es az e teren fennallo korlatozasoknak fokozatos 
megsziinteteserél 2.222/1923. M. E. szam alatt kibocsatott rendelet modositasa 
targyaban. 28 szeptember 1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 221 szam.) 

{Order to amend the provisional Housing Regulations, etc. Dated 28 Sep- 
tember 1923.] 






















A magyar kiralyi miniszteriumnak 7306/1923. M. E. szamu rendelete az- 
-allami_ kislakasok feletti szabad rendelkezesi jog szabalyozasa targyaban. 
12. oktober 1923. (Budapesti Kézléiny, 1923, 236 szam.) 

{Order respecting the right of disposal of small dwellings belonging to the 
state. Dated 12 October 1923.] 


A. m, kir. miniszteriumnak 7.420/1923. M. E. szamu rendelete a mezégaz- 
-dasagi egyezteté bizottsagok felalitasa igyeben 6.189/1920 M. E. szam alatt 
kiadott rendelet hatalyon kiviil helyezese targyaban. 12 oktober 1923. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1923, 239 szam.) 

[Order to repeal Order No. 6189 of 1920, respecting the establishment of 
-agricultural conciliation boards. Dated 12 October 1923.] 


A. m. kir. miniszteriumnak 1923 evi 7.421. M. E. szamu rendelete az allami 
cs az allamvasuti jtiszivisték és egyéb alkalmazottak allasaval éssze nam feré 
foglalkozasok targyaban. 19. oktober 1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 238 
$zam.) 

[Order respecting occupations incompatible with employment by the State 
-or by the State Railways. Dated 19 October 1923.] 


A. m. kir. minisztertumnak 7.503, 1923. M. E. szamu rendelete a mun- 
kaugyi biraskodasrel szolo 9.180/1920. M. E. szamu rendelet ujabb modositasa 
dargyaban, 19. oktober 1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 241 szam.) 

{Order to further amend Order 9180/1920 respecting jurisdiction in labour 
matters. Dated 19 October 1923.] 








‘A. m. kir. miniszteriumnak 7.777/1922. M. E. szamu rendelete a lakasigy 
ideiglenes rendezese es az e teren fennallo korlatozasoknak fokozatos megs- 
ziinteteserol 2.222/1923. M. E. szam alatt kibocsatott rendelet modositasa es 
kiegeszitese targyaban. 26 oktober 1923. (Budapesti Késliny, 1923, 247. szam.) 
}Order issuing temporary Housing Regulations. Dated 26 October 1923.] 





A. m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi ministernek 1923, evi 91.773 szamu rendelete 
a menetjegyirodak (utazasi és firdoirodak) letesiteserél és fenntartasarol 
szolo 78.007/1923 szamu rendelet modositasa targyaban. 27 oktober 1923. 
{Kereskedelemiigyi Kézlény, 1923, 47 szam., p. 416.) 

[Order to amend Order 78907/1923, respecting the establishment and main- 
tenance of ticket offices (Tourist bureaux). Dated 27 October 1923.] 












A. m. kir. beliigyminiszternek 8.398/eln 1923 szamu rendelete a féispanok, 
valamint az énkormanyzati tiestviselék es egyeb alkalmazottak allasaval 
Ossze (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 250 szam.) 

{Order respecting occupations not compatible with the position of magistrate 
and other official positions. Dated 27 October 1923.] 





















A. m, kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek a. m. kir. penziigyminiszterrel 
egyetertéleg kiadott 94.884/1923 sz. rendelete a. m. kir. allamvasuti allando 
munkasok letszamesékkentesenek vegrehajtasa targyaban. 31. oktober 1923. 
(Budapesti Kézliny, 1923, 250 szam., p. 5.) 

[Order respecting the reduction of municipal workers on the State Railways: 
Dated 31 October 1923.] 


A. m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszlernek 94.306/1923, szamu rendelete a 
Nagykanizsa rendezett tanacsu varos terileten a nyil arusitasi izletek zarora- 
janak szabalyozasarol szolo 92/954/1921. K. M. szamu rendelet kiegeszitess 
targyaban. 5. november 1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 253 szam.) 

fOrder respecting the closing hour of shops in the town of Nagykanizsa 
D ited 5 November 1923.] 
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A.m. kir. penziigyministernek a. m. kir. nepjoleties munkaiigyi miniszaterre] 
egystertéleg kiadott 138.035 szamu rendelete, a lakasepité” kilén tevskenysag 
utjan letesitende epitkezesek alkalmaval sdando adoiigyi kedvezmenyekrél’’ 
szolo 1923, evi XXXIV. t.-c. vegrehajtasa targyaban. 11 augusztus 1923. (Buda- 
pesti Kézliny, 1923, 231 szam.) 

[Circular respecting reduction in taxation in respect of building operations. 
Dated 11 August 1923.] 


A magyar kir. féldmivelesigyi miniszter 14444/1923, szamu rendelete a 
gazdasagi munkaviszonybol fclmerilo igyekben a kézigazgatasi hatosag hatas- 
kirebe tartozo eljaras szabalyozasarol szolo 1923, evi XXIV t.-c. eletbelepte- 
isserél es vegrehajtasarol. 12 szeptember 1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 
211 szam.) 

{Circular : Sphere of action of authorities dealing with questions concerning 
agricultural labour. Dated 12 September 1923.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Laws 


* Acht chun leasu do dheanamh ar na hachtanna um arachas diomhaointis, 
1920 go 1922. lladh Meitheamh, 1923. 

{An act toamend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1922. Dated 
11 June 1923. No. 17 of 1923.] ' 


* Acht chun na nachtanna um arachas slainte naisiunta 1911 go 1921, do 
leasu agus d’oiriunu. Uimhir 20 de 1923. 26adh Meitheamh 1923. 

{An Act to amend and adapt the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to— 
1921, No. 20 of 1923. Dated 26 June 1923.] 


ITALY 
Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 2 dicembre 1923, n. 2686 : Norme per la risoluzione delle 
controversie su diritti derivanti dal contratto di impiego privato. (G. U., 1923, 
No, 302, p. 7347.) 

[Legislative Decree, 2 December 1923 : Rules for the settlement of disputes 
arising out of contracts of service for private employees.] 


Regio decreto-legge 21 ottobre 1923, n. 2472 : Modificazione dell’articolo 6 
cella legge 24 marzo 1921, n. 342, recante provvedimenti a favore della pesca 
e dei peseatori. (G. U., 1923, No. 279, p. 6948.) 

[Legislative decree to amend § 6 of the Act of 24 March'1921 issuing provisions 
for the benefit of the fishing industry and fishermen. Dated 21 October 1923.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 6 settembre 1923, n. 2123 : Costituzione e ordinamento degli 
ulfici e dei servizi del Ministero dell’economia nazionale. (G. U., 1923, No. 245, 
p. 6414.) 

{Royal decree concerning the establishment and organisation of the Ministry 
of National Economy. Dated 6 September 1923.] 


* Regio decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 1955 : Approvazione del regolamento 
relativo alla limitazione dell’orario di lavoro per gli operai ed impiegati delle 
aziende industriali o commerciali di qualtunque natura. (G. U., 1923, No. 226, 
p. 6151.) 

[Royal decree approving the regulations concerning the limitation of hours 
of work in industrial and commercial undertakings. Dated 10 September 1923.] 


* Regio decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 1956 : Approvazione del regolamento 
relativo alla limitazione dell’orario di lavoro ai lavoratori della aziende agricole. 
{G. U., 1923, No. 228, p. 6153.) 

[Royal decree approving the regulations concerning the limitation of hours 
of work in agricultural undertakings. Dated 10 September 1923.] 
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* Regio decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 1957 : Approvazione della tabella 
indicante le industrie e le lavorazioni per le quali @ consentita la facolta di 
superare le 8 ore giornaliere o le 48 settimanali di lavoro. (G. U., 1923, No. 228, 


p. 6154.) 

[Royal decree : List of exemptions from the 8-hour day. Dated 10 September 
1923.] 

Regio decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 2054 : Modificazioni al R. decreto-legge 
27 novembre 1919, n. 2373, relativamente al contributo ferroviario sul fondo 


pensioni. (G. U., 1923, No. 236, p. 6284.) 
[Royal decree to amend the legislative decree of 27 November 1919 concerning 


the contribution of the railway companies to the pensions fund. Dated 10 Sep- 
tember 1923.] 

Regio decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 2379 : Abrogazione degli articoli 4 e 5 
del decreto Luogotenenziale 3 dicembre 1916, n. 1773, concernente l’assicurazione 
dei prigionieri di guerra contro gli infortuni sul lavoro. (G. U., 1923, No. 259, 


p. 6787.) 
[Royal decree to repeal §§ 4 and 5 of Royal decree of 3 December 1916 concern- 


ing the insurance of prisoners of war against accidents. Dated 10 September 
1923.] 


Regio decreto 23 settembre 1923, n. 2130 : Norme per il personale ispettivo 
del Commissariato dell’emigrazione. (G. U., 1923, No. 246, p. 6450.) 
[Royal decree : Rules for emigration inspections. Dated 23 September 1923.] 


Regio decreto 23 settembre 1923, n. 2655 : Costruzione di recoveri ed asili 
per emigranti. (G. U., 1923, No. 298, p. 7249.) 

[Royal decree : Provision of accommodation for emigrants. Dated 23 Sep- 
tember 1923.] 


* Regio decreto 24 settembre 1923, n. 2157 : Approvazione del testo unico 
di legge sulla Cassa di maternita. (G. U., 1923, No. 248, p. 6474.) 
{Royal decree approving the codified text of the Act respecting the Maternity 


Fund. Dated 24 September 1923.] 


Regio decreto 27 settembre 1923, n. 2200 : Modificazione al regolamento 
per l’esercizio e la sorveglianza delle caldaie a vapore e dei recipienti di vapore, 
approvato con R. decreto 7 novembre 1920, n. 1691. (G. U., 1923, No. 252, 


p. 6535.) 
[Royal decree to amend regulations concerning the supervision of steam 


boilers. Dated 27 September 1923.] 


Regio decreto 27 settembre 1923, n. 2188 : Maggiore protezione degli emi- 
granti nella trasmissione di denaro da depositarsi nelle casse di risparmio postali 


italiane. (G. U., 1923, No. 252, p. 6535.) 
[Royal decree for the better protection of emigrants in respect of the trans- 
mission of moneys for deposit in Italian postal savings banks. Dated 27 Sep- 


tember 1923.] 
Regio decreto 27 settembre 1923, n. 2450 : Sistemazione del personale ex 
combattente in servizio nell’Amministrazione delle poste, telegrafi e telefoni. 


(G. U., 1923, No. 278, p. 6934.) 
[Royal decree concerning the organisation of the employment of ex-Service 


men in the postal services. Dated 27 September 1923.] 


* Regio decreto 7 ottobre, 1923, n. 2236 : Modificazione al regolamento 
per il riposo festivo nelle aziende dei giornali. (G. U., 1923, No. 252, p. 6540.) 

[Royal decree to amend the regulations concerning Sunday rest in the news- 
paper trade. Dated 7 October 1923.] 


Regio decreto 14 ottobre 1923, n. 2286 : Modificazione al R. decreto 6 set- 
tembre 1923, n. 2125, concernente l’ordinamento dei servizi del Ministero dell’ 
economia nazionale. (G. U., 1923, No. 261, p. 6655.) 

{Royal decree to amend the décree concerning the organisation of the Minis- 
try of National Economy. Dated 14 October 1923.] 
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Regio decreto 21 ottobre 1923, n. 2529 : Trattamente di previdenza da 
usarsi al personale delle ferrovie dello Stato, non iscritto al fondo pensioni e 
proveniente da ferrovie secondarie. (G. U., 1923, No. 284, p. 7037.) 

[Royal decree respecting provisions for the social insurance of railway 
employees on secondary railways not coming under the pension scheme. Dated 
21 October 1923.] 


Regio decreto 21 ottobre 1923, n. 2580 : Provvedimenti a favore degli agenti, 
ex combattenti, delle ferrovie dello Stato. (G. U., 1923, No. 289, p. 7124.) 

[Royal decree : Provisions for ex-Service men employed on the State Rail- 
ways. Dated 21 October 1923.] 


* Regio decreto 31 ottobre 1923, n. 2523 : Riordinamento dell’istruzione 
industriale. (G. U., 1923, No. 285, p. 7049.) 

[Royal decree : Reorganisation of vocational education. Dated 31 October 
1923.] 


Regio decreto 11 novembre 1923, n. 2395, recante l’ordinamento gerarchico 
delle Amministrazioni dello Stato. (Supplemento alla G. U., No. 270, 17 Novembre 
1923.) 

[Royal decree concerning the grading of employees in Government Depart- 
ments. Dated 11 November 1923.] 


Regio decreto 2 dicembre 1923, n. 2579 : Norme per il funzionamento del 
Consiglio superiore dell’economia nazionale. (G. U., 1923, No. 289, p. 7121.) 

{Royal decree : Rules of procedure for the Superior Council of National 
Economy. Dated 2 December 1923.] 


Regio decreto 2 dicembre 1923, n. 2700 : Provvedimenti per i corpi consultivi 
dei cessati Ministeri dell’agricoltura, dell’industria ed il commercio, del lavoro 
e la previdenza sociale. (G. U., 1923, No. 303, p. 7362.) 

[Royal decree : Provisions for the advisory bodies of the former Ministries 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, and Labour and Social Welfare. Dated 
2 December 1923.] 


* Regio decreto 6 dicembre 1923, n. 2657 : Tabella indicante le occupazioni 
che richiedono un lavoro discontinuo o di semplice attesa o custodia alle quali 
non é@ applicabile la limitazione dell’orario sancita dall’art. 1 del decreto-legge 
15 marzo 1923, n. 692. (G. U., 1923, No. 299, p. 7265.) 

[Royal decree : List of occupations involving intermittent work or mere 
being in attendance or in charge, to which the limitation of hours of work does 
not apply. Dated 6 December 1923.] 


LUXEMBURG 
Order 


Arrété du 3 octobre 1923, concernant l’élection des délégués-ouvriers en 
matiére d’assurance-accidents. (Mémorial, 1923, No. 51, p. 581.) 


MEXICO 
Federal District 


Decreto reformando el Reglamento del Descanso Semanal. 30 de octubre 
de 1923. (Diario Oficial, 1923, No. 11, p. 828.) 


[Decree to amend the Regulations respecting weekly rest. Dated 30 October 
1923.] 


NETHERLANDS 
Law 


* Wet van den 30sten Augustus 1923, tot aanvulling van de Invaliditeitswet. 
@taatsblad, 1923, No. 427.) 


{Act to supplement the Invalidity Act.] 
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Orders 


Besluit van den 24sten Juli 1923 tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
28 Maart 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 137), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 9 en 54 der Radenwet. 


(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 377.) 
[Order in pursuance of the Councils Act (in connection with the social insurance 


system).] 


Besluit van den 27sten Juli 1923 tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 27 December 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1424), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 57, vierde lid, en 60 der 
Radenwet. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 381.) 

[Ditto.] 


Besluit van den 30sten Juli 1923 tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 22 November 1919 (Staatsblad No. 764), houdende vaststelling van de 
modellen der rentezegels en de aanwijziging der plaatsen, waarop de rentezegels 
ten verkoop voorhanden zullen zijn, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd 
bij Koninklijk besluit van 19 Juni 1922 (Staatsblad No. 417). (Staatsblad, 1923, 
No. 383.) 

{Order respecting insurance stamps.] 


Besluit van den 30sten Juli 1923 tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 26, eerste lid, der Land en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 385.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Agricultural Accidents Act.] 


* Besluit van den 4den Augustus 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 9 Juni 1904 (Staatsblad No. 119), ter voorkoming van gelijktijdig 
genot van tijdelijke uitkeering of rente ingevolge de Ongevallenwet 1921 en 
wedde, belooning of wachtgeld ten laste van den Staat. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 392.) 

{Order respecting the right to be in receipt at the same time of benefits under 
the Accident Act and remuneration from the state.] 


Besluit van den 1iden Augustus 1923, bepalende de bekendmaking in het 
Staatsblad van de op 14 Juli 1923 te Brussel namens Nederland en Belgié getee- 
kende nota met bijbehoorend protocol van 9 November 1922, betreffende de 
wederzijdsche toepassing van de Nederlandsche en Belgische schepenwetten. 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 398.) 

{Order respecting the publication of the agreement between the Netherlands 
and Belgium relating to the mutual application of the Dutch and Belgian shipping 


laws.] 


Besluit van den 27sten Augustus 1923, tot wijziging en aanvulling van het 
Koninklijk besluit van 30 Mei 1921 (Staatsblad No. 749), tot het stellen van rege- 
len voor de uitbetaling der vergoedingen aan de besturen der bijzondere lagere 
scholen, overeen komstig artikel 205 der Lager-onderwijswet 1920. (Staatsblad, 


1923, No. 417.) 
[Order respecting grants for special elementary schools.] 


* Besluit van den 27sten Augustus 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 3 September 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1038), tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 105, derde lid, der Onge- 
vallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 419.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Accident Act.] 


Besluit van den 27sten Augustus 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 114, tweede lid, der Land- en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 420.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Agricultural Accidents Act.] 
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Besluit van den 28sten Augustus 1923, houdende wijziging van het Bijzonder 
Reglement op den loodsdienst in het II¢ district (Terschelling et het Vlie), vast- 
gesteld bij Koninklijk besluit van 22 Januari 1902 (Staatsblad No. 5), laatstelijk 
gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 29 Maart 1922 (Staatsblad No. 157.) (Staats- 
blad, 1923, No. 421.) 

{Order amending the regulations for the pilot service.] 


Besluit van den 30sten Augustus 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 25 onder b der Land en Tuinbouwon- 
gevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 424.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Agricultural Accidents Act.] 


Besluit van den 4den September 1923, ter uitvoering van de artikelen 56 tot 
en met 59 der Lager-onderwijswet 1920, zooals die is gewijzigd bij de wet van 
16 Februari 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 38), aangevuld bij de wet van 23 Juni 1923 
(Staatsblad, No. 287.) (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 431.) 

{Order in. pursuance of the Elementary Education Act.] 


Besluit van den 4den September 1923, houdende voorschriften ter uitvoering 
van de artikelen 88 tot en met 97 en 99 tot en met 104 der Lager-onderwijswet 1920, 
zooals die is gewijzigd bij de wet van 16 Februari 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 38) nader 
aangevuld bij de wet van 23 Juni 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 287). (Staatsblad, 1923, 
No. 432.) 

{Ditto.] 


* Besluit van den 1iden September 1923, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 23 September 1920 (Staatsblad No. 747), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij 
Koninklijk besluit van 14. November 1922 (Staatsblad No. 599), en tot vaststelling 
van een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 22, tweede 
en derde lid, 23 en 25, eerste, tweede, derde, vierde en vijfde lid der Arbeidswet 1919. 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 442.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Labour Act.] 


* Besluit van den 1iden September 1923, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 27 September 1920 (Staatsblad No. 758), ‘gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 31 Juli 1922 (Staatsblad No. 472), en tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 31, eerste en zevende lid, en 68, 
elfde lid, der Arbeidswet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 443.) 

[Ditto.] 


Besluit van den liden September 1923, tot wijziging van het Overgangs- 
besluit 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 444.) 
{Order amending the “ Transitional Order” under the Labour Act.] 


* Besluit van den 1iden September 1923, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
artikel x_v1 der wet van 20 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad No. 364), tot wijziging van de 
Arbeidswet 1919, in werking treedt. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 445.) 

{Order fixing the date of coming into operation of the Act of 1922 amending 
the Labour Act.] 


Besluit van den 2isten September 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 31, tweede lid der Land-en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 458.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Agricultural Accidents Act.]} 


Besluit van den 2isten September 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 52 der Land- en Tuinbouwonge- 
vallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 459.) 

{Ditto.]} 


Besluit van den 2isten September 1923, tot vast-stelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 79 der Land- en Tuinbouwon- 
gevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 450.) 

{ Ditto.] 
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Besluit van den 2isten September 1923, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
de wet 17 Maart 1923 (Staatsblad No. 87) tot wijziging der Ongevallenwet 1921 
in werking zal treden. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 461.) 

[Order fixing the date of coming into operation of the Act of 1923 to amend 
the Accident Act.] 


* Besluit van den 24sten September 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 66, vijfde lid, en 69, zevende lid, 
der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 463.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Accident Act.] 


Besluit van den 27sten September 1923, houdende bepalingen omtrent het 
personeel van den dienst der Rijksgebouwen. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 464.) 
[Order respecting the staff of state buildings.] 


Besluit van den 6den October 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 21 Januari 1922 (Staatsblad No. 26) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 54, tweede, derde, vierde en vijfde 
lid, en 64, sub 1°, 3°, 4° en 6° der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 475.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Accident Act.] 


* Besluit van den 12den October 1923, tot wijziging van het Overgangsbesluit 
1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 480.) 
{Order amending the “ Transitional Order” under the Labour Act.] 


Besluit van den 18den October 1923, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen 
Reglement Dienst. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 484.) 
[Order amending the General Service Regulations for railways.] 





Besluit van den 18 October 1923; tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen 
Reglement Dienst Locaalspoorwegen. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 485.) 
{Order amending the General Service Regulations for local railways.] 


: 
: 

. 
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* Besluit van den 20sten October 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk bes- 
luit van 28 November 1919 (Staatsblad No. 791) tot herziening van het Konin- 
klijk besluit van den 14 Augustus 1919 (Staatsblad No. 538) tot vaststelling van 
een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 37, derde lid, 
40 eerste lid a en b, 40, derde lid, 40, zesde lid, 41, vierde lid, 43, tweede lid, 50, 
57, tweede lid, 57 in verband mit artikel 409, 197, tweede lid, en 221, derde lid, der 
Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 487.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Invalidity <Act.] 
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Besluit van den 22sten October 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, betreffende premiebetaling na de vereffening der rente- 
kaart. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 491.) 

{Order respecting insurance cards.] 


Besluit van den 29sten November 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 34, eerste lid, der Land-en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet, 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 528.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Agricultural Accidents Act.] 


Besluit van den 29sten November 1923, tot aanvulling van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 30 Juli 1920 (Staatsblad No. 627), houdende vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur, aanwijzende de gevallen, waarin het stellen 
van woorden op an rentekaart en het stellen van woorden en teekens op de daarop 
geplakte zegels wordt toegelaten, aangevuld bij Koninklijk besluit van 23 April 1921 
(Staatsblad No. 688). (Staatsblad, i923, No. 529.) 

{Order respecting insurance cards.] 


Besluit van den 30sten November 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk bes- 
luit van 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1057), tot vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld bij artikel 4, eerste lid. der Ongeval- 
lenwet 1921, zooals dat is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 26 April 1922 
(Staatsblad No. 224). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 533.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Accident Act.] 
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Besluit van den isten December 1923, houdende eene algemeene regeling ten 
aanzien van de uitbetaling van bezoldiging bij overlijden van ambtenaren in vasten 
dienst en van de tegemoetkoming, die na het overlijden van ambtenaren zal worden 
uitgekeerd. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 535.) 

{Order respecting payments on the death of permanent officials.] 


Besluit van den 5den December 1923, tot nadere wijziging van het “‘ Reglement 
voor de machinisten-examens’’, vastgesteld bij Koninklijk besluit van 27 December 
1907 (Staatsblad, No. 354). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 538.) 

[Order amending the regulations for the engineers’ examination.] 


Besluit van den 5den December 1923, houdende wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 7 Juli 1920 (Staatsblad No. 353), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 14 Juni 1923 (Staatsblad No. 266), houdende vast stelling van regelen 
ten aanzien van de loonen van de werklieden bij’s Rijks Munt. (Staatsblad, 1923, 
No. 539.) 

{Order amending the rules respecting the wages of workers in the Mint.] 


Besluit van den 6den December 1923, strekkende tot het bepalen van den dag, 
waarop de Wet van 3 Mei 1921 (Staatsblad No. 702) tot wettelijke bescherming 
van het diploma voor ziekenverpleging in werking zal treden. (Staatsblad, 1923, 
No. 541.) 

| Order fixing the date of coming into operation of the Act respecting the 
protection of the nursing diploma.] 


Besluit van den 11den December 1923, tot nadere wijziging van het ‘*‘ Reglement 
voor de Stuurlieden-examens ”’ vastgesteld bij Koninklijk besluit van 27 December 
1907 (Staatsblad No. 353). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 547.) 

{Order amending the regulations for the examinations for steersmen.] 


Beshuit van den 13den December 1923, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 24 October 1906 (Staatsblad No. 271) en tot vaststelling van nieuwe 
algemeene regelen voor het verleenen van subsidién ten behoeve van cursussen 
voor lager land- en tuinbouwonderwijs. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 549.) 

{Order respecting subsidies. for elementary courses in agriculture.]} 


Besluit van den 20sten December 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 105, eerste lid, der Land- en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 553.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Agricultural Accidents Act.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


* An act Lo amend the Immigration Restriction Act, 1908 (No. 11). 20 August 


1923, 


NORWAY 


Laws 


Lov av 13 Juli 1923 om forlenget gyldighet av lov om minstelonn for underord- 
nede handelsfolk av 9. august 1918, jfr. lover av 5. august 1921 og 21. Juli 1922. 

{Act extending the operation of the Act respecting a minimum wage for low 
grade commercial employees.] 

* Lov om alderstrygd. den 7 desember 1923. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1923, No. 
50, p. 615.) 

{Act respecting old age pensions.} 


Order 


Kongelig resolusjon av 23 november 1923 fastsaettende vedtekt angaende 
— for utsalgssteder i Rolvsoy herred. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1923, No. 47, 
p. 581.) 
|Resolution respecting the hour of closing places of sale in the Rolvsoy district.] 
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POLAND 
Laws 


Ustawa z dunia 4 lipca 1923 r. w sprawie zakladania filji przez zwiazki zawodowe 
na terenie dzialania austrjackiej ustawy o stowarzyszeniach z dnia 15 listopada 
1867 r. (austr. Dz. Ust. No. 134) oraz rozporzadzenia komisarza generalnego Ziem 
Wschodnich z dnia 25 wresnia 1919 r. (Dz. Urz. Z. C. Z. No. 25, poz. 255). (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1923, No. 76, poz. 594, p. 880.) 

[Act respecting the opening of branches of industrial associations coming under 
the Austrian Associations Act of 15 November 1867, and the order of 25 Septem- 
ber 1919. Dated 4 July 1923.] 


* Ustawa z dnia 6 lipca 1923 r. w przedmiocie rozciagniecia na obywateli 
panstw obcych przepisow prawnych o odszkodowaniu z tytulu nieszczesliwych 
wypadkow przy pracy, niezdolnosci do pracy, starosci, smierci, jakotez braku 
pracy. (Dziennik ustaw, 1923, No. 75, poz. 587, p. 873.) 

{Act extending the provisions of the law relating to compensation for occu- 
pational accidents, disablement, old age, death, and unemployment, to nationals 
of foreign states. Dated 6 July 1923.] 


* Ustawa z dnia 6 lipca 1923 r. w przedmiocie zmiany artykulow 105, 104, 
i 105 ustawy z dnia 19 maja 1920 r. c obowiazkowem ubezpieczeniu na wyp: idek 
choroby. (Dziennik ustaw, 1923, No. 75, poz. 589, p. 875.) 

{Act to amend the Act respecting compulsory sickness insurance. Dated 
6 July 1923.] 

Ustawa z dnia 16 sierpnia 1923 r. o opiece spoleczne. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, 
No. 92, poz. 726, p. 1962.) 

{Act respecting social welfare (poor relief). Dated 16 August 1923.] 


Ustawa z dnia 28 listopada 1923 r. w przedmiocie zniesicnia Ministerstwa 
Zdrowia Publicznego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 131, poz. 1060, p. 1551.) 


{Act suppressing the Ministry of Public Health (and transferring its functions 
to the Ministry of Labour). Dated 28 November 1923.] 


Orders 


Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 25 maja 1923 r. w przedmiocie decyzji Rady Ligi 
Narodow dotyczacej uregulownia ubezpieczen spolecznych na terytorjach odsta- 
pionych bezposrednio Polsce przez Niemcy na mocy Traktatu Pokoju miedzy 
Panstwami Sprzymierzonemi i Stowarzyszonemi a Niencani, podpisanego w Wersalu 
dnia 28 czerwca 1919 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 70, poz. 550, p. 804.) 

[Notification respecting the decision of the Council of the League of Nations 
concerning social insurance in the territories ceded to Poland by Germany. Dated 
25 May 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Sprawiedliwosci i Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 28 maja 1923 r. w 
przedmiocie siedziby orez organizacji Sadow Rozjemezych dla Zakladu ubezpiec- 
zenia od wypadkow we Lwowie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 94, poz. 749, p. 1107.) 

{Decree respecting the arbitration courts for the accident insurance institution 
of Lwow. Dated 28 May 1923.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Przemyslu i Handlu ores Ministrem Spraw Wewnetrznych z dnia 23 czerwea 
1923 r. c czasie pracy w zakladsch handlowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 70, 
poz. 551, p. 814.) 

[Decree respecting hours of work in commercial undertakings. Dated 
23 June 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 30 czerwea 1925 r. 
w przedmiocie odroczenia terminu utworzenia Okregowego Urzedu Ubezpieczen w 
Toruniu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 67, poz. 524, p. 766.) 

[Decree postponing the date for the opening of the sickness insurance office 
in Torun. Dated 30 June 1923.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 2 lipca 1923 r. w przedmiocie rozcia- 
gniecia na Ziemie Wilenska mocy obowiazujacej ustawy o zarobkowem posred- 
nictwie pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 68, poz. 529, p. 770.) 

{Decree extending the operation of the Act respecting profit-making employ- 
ment bureaux to the Vilna district. Dated 2 July 1923.] 
















* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spoleczne} w porozumieniu z 
Ministrem Sprawiedliwosci z dnia 3 lipca 1923 r. w sprawie zmiany § 5 rozpor- 
zadzenia z dnia 4 grudnia 1920 r. w przedmiocie zalatwiania zatargow zbiorowych 
pomiedzy pracodawcami a pracownikami rolnymi w brzmieniu ustalonym roz- 
porzadzeniem z dnia 8 pazdziernika 1921 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 68, a 
poz. 534, p. 780.) 

{Decree to amend § 5 of the Decree of 4 December 1920 respecting the settle- 
ment of collective disputes between agricultural employers and workers, as 
amended by the Decree of 8 October 1921. Dated 3 July 1923.] 






















Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 12 lipca 1923 r. w 
przedmiocie podwyszenia dodatkow drozyznianych do swiadczen, zapawnionych 
ustawa o ubezpieczeniu pensyjnem funkcjonarjuszy w sluzbie prywatnej i niek- 
torych funkejonarjuszy w sluzbie publicznej, obowiazujaca na zismach w b. 
panstwa austrjackiego i wegierskiego, a wchodzacych obecnie w sklad Rzeczy- 
pospolitej Polskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923. No. 73, poz. 575, p. 851.] 

{Decree increasing the cost-of-living bonuses on benefits under the Pension 
Insurance Act in force in territory formerly Austrian payable to employees now 
belonging to the Polish Republic. Dated 12 July 1923.] 






















Rosporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 30 lipca 1923 r. o utworzeniu Komisji 
Miedzyministerjaknej do spraw ochrony pracy w przedsiebiorstwach fabrycznych 
i gorniczo-hutniczych b. zaboru rosyjskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 81, poz. 633, 
p. 935.) 

[Decree establishing an inter-ministerial commission on the protection of work- 
ers in factories and mines in territory formerly Russian. Dated 30 July 1923.] 



















Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Ministra Spraw Wojs- 
kowych i Ministra Skarbu z dnia 11 sierpnia 1923 r. w przsedmiocie umieszczania 
inwalidow wojennych niezdolnych do samodzielnego zarobkowania i pozbawionych 
opieki w zakladach opiekunczych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 84, poz. 659, p. 969.) 

{Decree respecting the accommodation of disabled ex-Service men incapable 
of work in institutions. Dated 11 August 1923.] 














Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opicki Spolecznej, Ministra Spraw Wojskowych 
i Ministra Skarbu z dnia 11 sierpna 1923 r. w sprawie dostarczania ociemnialyn 
inwalidom wojennym narzedzi, srodkow pomocniczych i psow-przowdnikow. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 84, poz. 660, p. 970.) 

[Decree respecting the provision of appliances and dog-guides for blind ex- 
Service men. Dated 11 August 1923.] 












Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Ministra Spraw Wojsko- 
wych i Ministra Skarbu z dnia 11 sierpnia 1923, r. w przedmiocie kapitalizacji 
rent inwalidow wojennych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 84, poz. 661, p. 972.) 
{Decree respecting the capitalisation of ex-Service men’s annuities. Dated 
li August 1923.] 













Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Ministra Spraw Wojs- 
kowych i Ministra Skarbu z dnia 11 sierpnia 1923 r. w sprawie umieszczania w 
zakladach wychowawezych sie rot po inwalidach wojennych i po poleglych i zmar- 
lych, ktorych smiere znajduje sie w zwiazku przyczynowym ze sluzba wojskowa. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 84, poz. 662, p. 973.) 

[Decree respecting the placing of the orphans of ex-Service men, etc. in edu- 
cational institutions. Dated 11 August 1923.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Ministra Kolei Zelaznych z dnia 28, sierpnia 1923, r. w spravie 
wykonywania dozoru nad kotlami podleglemi Ministerstwu Kolei Zelaznych, lecz 
nieeksplotowanemi bezposrednio przez Ministerstwo. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, 
No. 99. poz. 783, p. 1163.) 

[Decree respecting the inspection of steam boilers subject to’the Minister of 
Railways. Dated 28 August 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 13 wrzesnia 1923 r. 0 
podwyzszeniu oplat, pobieranych ed pracodawcow przez panstwowe urzedy posrs- 
dnictwa pracy za dokonywane zaposredniczenia’do pracy tytulem zwrotu kosztow 
kancelaryjnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 93, poz. 741, p. 1076.) 

[Decree increasing the fees paid by employers for the services of the State 
employment exchanges. Dated 13 September 1923.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 15 pazdziernika 1923 r. w sprawie 
pzredluzenia czasu pracy w cukrowniach w r. 1923-1924. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, 
No. 108, p. 1311.) 

[Decree respecting the extension of hours of work in sugar factories in the 
year 1923-1924. Dated 15 October 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 29 pazdziernika 1923 r. o rozciagnieciu 
mocy obowiazujacej ustawy z dnia 18 grudnia 1919 r. o czasie pracy w pzremysle 
i handlu oraz ustawy z dnia 14 lutego /1922 r., zmieniajacej ustawe z dnia 
18 grudnia 1919 r., o czasie pracy w przemysle i handlu na Ziemie Wilenska 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 118, poz. 945, p. 1415.) 

[Decree extending the scope of the Act respecting hours of work in industry 
and commerce, to the Vilna district. Dated 29 October 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 29 pazdziernika 1923 r. o rozciagnisciu 
mocy obowiazujacej ustawy z dnia 18 grudnia 1919 r. 0 czasie pracy w przemysle i 
handlu oraz ustawy z dnia 14 lutego 1922 r., zmieniajacej ustawe z dnia 18 grudnia 
1919 r. o czasie pracy w przemysle i handlu na obszar Spizsa i Orawy, nalezacy do 


Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 118, poz. 946, p. 1416.) 
[Ditto : to the Spisz and Orawa districts. Dated 29 October 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 29 pazdziernika 1923 r. o rozciagnieciu 
mocy obowiazujacej ustawy z dnia 18 grudnia 1919 r. o czasie pracy w przemysle i 
handlu oraz ustawy z dnia 14 lutego 1922 r., zmieniajacej ustawa z dnia 18 grudnia 
1919 r., ezasie pracy w przemysle i handlu, na obszar wojewodztw: nowogrodz- 
kiego, poleskiego i wolynskiego, powiatow : grodzienskiego i wolkowyskiego oraz 
gmin : bialowieskiej, masiewskiej i suchopolskiej powiatu bielskiego wojewodztwa. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 118, poz. 947, p. 1416.) 

[Ditto to other districts. Dated 29 October 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 14 listopada 1923 r. o utworzeniu 
miasta Tuszyna w powiecie lodzkim. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 119, poz. 957, 
p. 1430.) 

[Decree respecting the constructing, mounting, and inspection of steam boilers 
on ships. Dated 14 November 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 19 listopada 1923 r. w pzredmiocie 
podwyzszenia kwot, przewidzianych w obowiazujacej w b. dzielnicy pruskiej 
ustawie o ubespieczeniu urzednikow prywatnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 121, 
poz. 974, p. 1450.) 

[Decree increasing the sums provided for in the Act respecting the insurance of 
private employees, as applying in the territory formerly Prussian. Dated 19 Novem- 
ber 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 19 listopada 1923 r. w przedmiocie 
podwyzszenia kwot, przewidzianych w instawie e ubezpieczeniu pensyjnem funke- 
jonarjuszy w sluzbie prywatnej i niektorych funkcjonarjuszy w sluzbie publicznej. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, No. 121, poz: 975, p. 1450.) 

[Decree increasing the sums provided for in the Act respecting the pension 
insurance of private employees, etc. Dated 19 November 1923.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Ministra Zdrowia Publicznego z dnia 19 tistopada 1923 r. w 





































- przedmiocie przepisow sanitarnych dla uzdrowisk, posiadajacych charakter uzy- 
3, teeznosci publicznej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 125, poz. 1016, p. 1511.) 
{Decree respecting sanitary provisions in health resorts. Dated 19 Novem- 
of ber 1923.]} yy 
Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 21 listopada 1923 r. o 
o zmianie rozporzadzenia z dnia 27 stycznia 1922 r. w pzredmiocie wykenywania 
S- dozoru nad kotlami parowemi. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 121, poz. 979, p. 1454.) 
w [Decree to amend the Decree of 27 January 1922 respecting the examination 
of steam-boilers. Dated 21 November 1923.] 
e 
Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
‘e Skarbu z dnia 22 listopada 1923 r. e zmianie rozporzadzenia z dnia 6 kwietnia 1923 
3 r. w przedmiocie oplat za dozor kotlow zlecony stowarzyszeniu dozoru kotlow 
= Poznaniu przez wladze panstwowe. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 121, poz. 980, 
p. 1454.) 
- [Decree respecting the fees for the examination of steam boilers. Dated 
22 November 1923.] 
u 
le Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 22 listopada 1923 r. w 
a przedmiocie dodatkow drozyznianych do rent ubezpieczenia od wypadkow dla 
a osob, pobierajacych renty i dodatki do rent z Zakladu ubezpieczenia ed wypadkow 
we Lwowia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 121, poz. 981, p. 1455.) 
y [Decree respecting. cost-of-living bonuses on accident insurance benefits for 
persons drawing benefits from the Accident Insurance Institution of Lwow. Dated 
22 November 1923.] 
u 
: ~ Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 24 listopada 1923 r. w 
a przedmiocie dodatkow drozyznianych do rent zapewnionych obowiazujaca wb. 
nd dzielnicy pruskiej ustawa o ubezpieczeniu urzednikow prywatnych. (Dziennik 
) Ustaw, 1923, No. 121, poz. 982, p. 1455.) 
{Decree respecting cost-of-living bonuses on the benefits of persons insured 
under the Act respecting the insurance of private employees, in the territory for- 
; merly Prussian. Dated 24 November 1923.] 
, Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 24 listopada 1923 r. w 
2 przedmiocie podwyzszenia dodatkow drozyznianych do swiadczen, zapzwnionych 






ustawa 0 ubezpieczeniu pensyjnem funkcjonarjuszy w sluzbie prywatnej i niek- 
torych funkcjonarjuszy w sluzbie publicznej, obowiazujaca na ziemiach b. panstwa 
austrjackiego i wegierskiego, a wchodzacych obecnie w sklad Rzeczypospolitej 
Polskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 121, poz. 983, p. 1456.) 

[Decree increasing the cost-of-living bonuses on the benefits under the Act : 
respecting the pension insurance of private employees, etc., to persons in the - 
territory formerly Austro-Hungarian. Dated 24 November 1923.] 









Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 listopada 1923 r. w przedmiocie 
dalszego podwyzszenia dodatkow drozyznianych do rent ubezpieczeniowych 
inwalidow, z powodu starosci i dla rodzin po ubezpieczonych, zapewnionych obo- 
wiazujaca w b. dzielnicy pruskiej ordynacja ubezpieczeniowa Rzeszy Niemieckiej 
z dnia 19 lipca roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 121, poz. 976, p. 1450.) 
{Decree further increasing the cost-of-living bonuses on invalidity, old age, 
and dependants’ annuities, in respect of persons insured under the German 
Insurance Code, in territory formerly Prussian. Dated 26 November 1923.] 








Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 listopada 1923 r. 0 
podwyzszeniu oplat, pobiernych od pracodawcow przez panstwowe urzedy posred- 
niclwa pracy za dokonywane zaposredniczenia do pracy tytulem zwrotu kosztow 
kancelaryjnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 124, poz. 1010, p. 1509.) 

{Decree increasing the payments of employers in respect of the services of the 
tate employment exchanges. Dated 26 November 1923.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 28 listopada 1923 r. w 
przedmiocie zmian w rozporzadzeniu z dnia 30 stycznia 1922 r. do ustawy o zarob- 
kowem posrednictwie pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 126, poz. 1031, p. 1527.) 

[Decree to amend the Decree of 30 January 1922 in pursuance of the Act 
respecting profit-making employment bureaux. Dated 28 November 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 4 grudnia 1923 r. w 
przedmiocie przepisow 0 komunalnem posrednictwie pracy na terenie gorno- 
slaskiej czesci wojewodztwa slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 127, poz. 1050, 
p. 1540.) 

[Decree respecting communal employment exchanges in Upper Silesia. Dated 
4 December 1923.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 15 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie rozciagniecia 
na Ziemie Wielenska, Spisz i Orawe oraz wojewodztwa : nowogrodzkie, poleskie i 
wolnyskie, powiaty : grodzienski i wolkowyski oraz gminy : bialowieska, masiew- 
ska i suchopolska, powiatu bielskiego wojewodztwa bialostockiego rezporzadzenido 
ustawy z dnia 18 grudnia 1919 r. o czasie pacy w przemysle i handlu oraz ustawy 
z dnia 14 lutego 1922 r., zmieniajacej ustawe z dnia 18 grudnia 1919 r. o czasie 
pracy w przemysle i handlu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 131, poz. 1067, p. 1553.) 

[Decree extending the Decrees in pursuance of the Hours of Work Act to 
Vilna, etc. Dated 15 December 1923.] 


ROUMANIA 
Law 
Lege pentru infiintarea Ministerelor Sanatatii publice si ocrotirilor sociale si a 
Ministerului Muncii, Cooperatiunilor si Asigurarilor sociale. 3 Noemvrie 1923. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 175, p. 8937.) 
{Act concerning the creation of a Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare 
and a Ministry of Labour, Co-operation, and Social Insurance. Dated 3 Novem- 
ber 1923.] 


Orders 


Regulamentul legii de extindere in Basarabia a legii pentru organizarea mese- 
rilor. 27 August 1923. (Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 144, p. 7182.) 

[Regulations extending to Bessarabia the provisions of the Act concerning the 
organisation of industry. Dated 27 August 1923.] 


Regulament pentru functionarea atelierelor de boiangerie, spalatorie si calca- 
torii industriale de rufe. 24 Octomvrie 1922. (Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 140, 
p. 6968.) 

[Regulations respecting work in dyeing, washing, and ironing establishments. 
Dated 24 October 1923.] 


* Regulament pentru aplicarea legli statutului functionarilor publici. 19 Noem- 
vrie 1923. (Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 189, p. 2657.) 

[Regulations putting into operation the Staff Regulations for Public Employees. 
Dated 19 November 1923.] 


Regulament pentru functionarea institutiunilor de Asistenta medicale. 5 Decem- 
vrie 1923. (Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 200, p. 10226.) 
{Regulations respecting medical assistance. Dated 5 December 1923.] 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Law 

Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the organisation of, and 
discipline and conditions of employment in, the public service of the Union, to 
make further provision as to the retiring pensions or other financial benefits payable 
to the officers appointed in that service on or since the thirty-first day of May 
1910, and to make further provision for and incidental to pensions and finan- 
cial benefits of other officers and persons. Assented to 23 June 1923. Statutes 
of the Union of South Africa, 1923, No. 27, p. 256.) 
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SPAIN 





Orders 











Real orden disponiendo que los aprendices de “ jockeys "’ estan comprendidos 
en la prohibicién del art. 6° de la Ley de 13 de marzo de 1900, que prohibe a los 
menores de diez y seis anos todo trabajo de agilidad, equilibro, fuerza y dislocacién 
en espect&culos piblicos. 30 de enero de 1923. B. I. R. S., 1923. No. ccxxv, 
p. 615.) 

[Royal order to bring jockeys’ apprentices under the provis'ons of § 6 of the 
Act of 13 March 1900, respecting the prohibition of employment of young persons 4 
under 16 years in feats of agility, balancing, strength, and contortionist feats in * 
public shows. Dated 30 January 1923.] 




















Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, disponiendo que 
las peluquerias establecidas en toda clase de Sociedades, Circulos, Casinos, Hoteles, 
Fondas y demas establecimientos, analogos estan sometidas, como las que sirven 7 
al publico en general, a todas las disposiciones sociales, y singularmente a la de i 
4 de julio de 1918. 7 de febrero de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 1923, ccxxv, p. 621.) 

[Royal order to apply the provisions of all social legislation and particularly 
those of the Act of 4 July 1918 (respecting Hours of Work) to hair dressers’ estab- 
lishments in casinos, hotels, clubs, restaurants and similar establishments. 
Dated 7 February 1923.] 











Real decreto disponiendo queden redactados en la forma que se publican los 
articulos 31 y 35 del Real decreto de 14 de octubre de 1919, por el que se reorga- 
nizaba la constitucién corporativa y los servicios tecnicos-administrativos del 
Instituto de Reformas Sociales, y adicionando un nuevo articulo, con la deno- 
minacién 35bis, redactado en la forma que se inserta. 9 de febrero de 1923. 
(B. I. R. S., ceoxxv, p. 611.) 
[Royal order issuing a revised text of certain sections of the Royal order of 

i4 October 1919 respecting the reorganisation of the Institute of Social Reform, “4 
Dated 9 February 1923.] : 















Real decreto determinando la misién que corresponde a la Delegacién Regia 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria en Barcelona. 9 de febrero de 1923, 4 
(B. I. R. S., No. ccxxv, p. 617.) a 

[Royal Decree fixing the functions of the Delegation of the Ministry of Labour ; 
in Barcelona. Dated 9 February 1923.] 









* Real Orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria aclaratoria y 
complementaria de la 13 de enero fltimo, que dispuso la renovacién de las 
Juntas de Reformas Sociales. 10 de febrero de 1923. (B. I. R. S., No. ccxxv, p. 616.) be 

[Royal order to explain and supplement the Order of 13 January 1923 res- 4 
pecting the renewal of the Committees for Social Reform. Dated 10 February 1923.} 











Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, relativo al fun- 
cionamiento de la Comisién mixta del Trabajo en el Comercio de Barcelona en 
lo que afecta a la imposicion de multas y su exaccién. 17 de febrero de 1923. . 
(B. I. R. S., 1923, No. ccxxv, p. 624.) 

[Royal order respecting the rules of procedure for the joint labour committee 
in Barcelona with regard to the imposition and exaction of fines. Dated 17 February 
1923.] 














Real Orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria resolviendo la 
propuesta del Instituto de Reformas Sociales para que se dicta una disposicién 
encaminada a evitar abusos y a establecer para el porvenir limitaciones en orden 
a las excepciones del descanso dominical por causas de ferias y mercados. 21 de 
febrero de 1923. (B. I. R. S., No. ccxxv, p. 630.) 

[Royal order respecting the issue of provisions to prevent abuses and to regulate 
exceptions to the rule of Sunday rest on account of fairs, etc. Dated 
21 February 1923.] 
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* Real decreto dictando reglas acerca del derecho de asociacién, que reconoce 
al ciudadano el art. 13 de la Constituci6n espafiola. 10 de marzo de 1923. (B. I. R.S., 
No. ccxxvi, p. 798.) 

[Royal order issuing rules respecting the right of association granted to citizens 
under § 13 of the Spanish constitution. Dated 10 March 1923.] 


Real orden del Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes disponiendo 
queden redactados, en la forma que se p&blican, los articulos 6°, 7¢, 21 y 24 del 
Reglamento de Mutualidad Escolar, aprobado por Real orden de 16 de noviem- 
bre de 1922. 16 de marzo de 1923. (B. I. R. S., No. ccxxv1, p. 808.) 

[Royal order redrafting certain sections of the regulations respecting Scholars’ 
Benefit Societies. Dated 16 March 1923.] 


Orden sobre Comités gestores de la ensefianza elemental de los aprendices de 
fabricas, talleres, etc. 26 de marzo de 1923. (B. I. R. S., No. ccxxvn, p. 971.) 

{Order respecting committees for the elementary instruction of apprentices 
in factories, workshops, etc. Dated 26 March 1923.] 


Rea! orden disponiendo que por el Instituto Nacional de Previsién se proceda, 
con la mayor urgencia posible, a la adaptaci6n y desarrollo de las bases contenidas 
en su informe para establecer un seguro de maternidad, separadamente del de 
enfermedad. 25 de abril de 1923. (B. I. R. S., No. ccxxviu, p. 1217.) 

[Royal order authorising the National Insurance Institution to work out a 
scheme for a system of maternity insurance independently of sickness insurance. 
Dated 25 April 1923.] 


* Real decreto acerca del seguro contra el paro forzoso. 27 de abril de 1925. 
(B. I. R. S., No. ccxxvi, 1923, p. 981.) 
[Royal order respecting unemployment insurance. Dated 27 April 1923.] 


Real orden disponiendo que por la Direccién general de Estadistica se proceda 
a la formaci6n del Censo patronal y obrero en las provincias de Oviedo, Valencia y 
Vizcaya. 28 de mayo de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 1923, No. ccxxrx, p. 24.) 


[Royal order authorising a census of employers and workers in the provinces 
of Oviedo, Valencia, and Vizcaya. Dated 28 May 1923.] 


Real orden disponiendo que por la Direccién general de Estadistica se obtenga, 
referida al dia 1° de julio del afio actual, la inscripcién de las Asociaciones exis- 
tentes en Espana en dicho dia, que no tengan por exclusivo objeto el lucro o la 
ganancia ; y asimismo los Sindicatos agricolas, Gremios, Sociedades de socorros 
mutuos, de patronato, Cooperativas de produccidén, crédito y consumo. 29 de 
mayo de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 1923, No. ccxxrx, p. 23.) 

[Royal order requiring the registration before 1 July of all existing associations 
in Spain, not exclusively established for purposes of profit, and likewise of agri- 
cultural societies, guilds, friendly societies, etc. Dated 29 May 1923.] 


Real decreto reformando varios articulos de la ley de Migraci6n. 6 de julio de 1923, 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 192, p. 130.) 
[Royal decree to amend the Act respecting emigration. Dated 6 July 1923.] 


Real decreto adicionando el tercer parrafo que se inserta al Real decreto de 
15 de octubre de 1919 sobre seguros por accidentes de mar. 1 de septiembre de 1923. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 254, p. 1058.) 

{Royal decree adding a third section to the Royal decree of 15 October 1919 
respecting insurance against accidents at sea. Dated 1 September 1923.} 


Real orden declarando que para optar a las subvenciones que detérmina el 
Real decreto de 27 de abril del corriente ano, es preciso que las Asociaciones soli- 
citantes Heven sus libros de contabilidad en la forma que estatuye el art. 10 de la 
Ley de 30 de junio de 1887, y que los asientos se hayan hecho en la forma deter- 
minada en el numero 3° del art. 4° del Real Decreto de Gobernacién de 10 de 
marzo del aho anterior. 1° de septiembre de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 1923, No. ccxxxu, 
p. 860.) 

{Royal order prescribing the form in which accounts must be kept by associa- 
tions claiming subventions under the Decree of 27 April 1923 respecting unem- 
ployment. Dated 1 September 1923.] 
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Real orden dictando reglas para solicitar las subvenciones a que se refiere el 
parrafo sexto del art. 33 de la Ley de 10 de diciembre de 1921 en favor de las entidades 
que hubiesen realizado construcciones de casas baratas. 1° de septiembre de 1923. 
(B. I. R. S., 1923, No. ccxxxm., p. 861.) 

{Royal order issuing rules regarding applications for subsidies in respect of 
the erection of cheap dwellings. Dated 1 September 1923.] 

















Real orden elevando transitoriamente el recargo de las cuotas para al regimen 
obligatorio del retiro obrero. 5 de septiembre de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 1923, No. ccxxxu, 
p. 865.) 

[Royal order to increase temporarily the contributions under obligatory pen- 
sions system. Dated 5 September 1923.] 









Real orden aprobando el Reglamento que se inserta, para la organizacién y 
servicio del Cuerpo de Torreros de Faros. 8 de septiembre de 1923. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1923, No. 257, pp. 1083-1094.) 

{Royal order approving the regulations for lighthouse keepers. Dated 8 Sep- 
tember 1923.] 









Real orden disponiendo se abra informacion pablica ante el Institute de Refor- 
mas Sociales, por el espacio de un mes para que pueden concurrir las entidades 
interesadas a exponer las razones que estimen oportunas sobre la excepci6n esta- 
blecida por el Reglamento de la Ley del Descanso dominical en favor de los esta- 
blecimientos de peluqueria y barberia. 19 de octubre de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1923, No. 292, p. 255.) 

{Royal order respecting a public enquiry into the reasons for the exemption 
of barbers and hair-dressers from the provisions of the Act respecting Sunday rest. 
Dated 19 October 1923.] 












Real orden aprobando la propuesta de la cantidad que por el concepto de patente 
deben abonar las Compahias navieras extranjeras autorizadas para el transporte 
de emigrantes, y cuyos consignatarios figuran en la relacién que se publica. 19 de 
octubre de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 296, pp. 310-113.) 

{Royal order respecting licenses for foreign companies for the transport of 
emigrants. Dated 19 October 1923.] 
















Real orden disponiendo que por el Jefe encargado del despacho del Ministerio 
de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria se den las ordenes oportunas para organizar 
una informacién a la que podran acudir cuantas entidades o particulares esten 
interesados en que la vigente Ley de Casas baratas adquiera mayor eficacia. 31 de 
octubre de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 305, p. 483.) 

{Royal order respecting an enquiry into the housing laws. Dated 31 October 
1923.] 










Real orden dando disposiciones relativas a la informacion a que hace referencia 
la de la Presidencia del Directorio Militar de 31 de octubre ultimo, inserta en la 
Gaceta del 1 de noviembre 1923, relativa a que adquiera mayor eficacia Ja Ley y 
Reglamento de Casas baratas. 3 de noviembre de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, 
No. 310, p. 551.) 

[Ditto.] 









Real orden resolviendo la instancia elevada a el Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio 
e Industria por el Sindico Presidente del gremio de salones de limpiabotas de 
Madrid, en solicitud de que se prohiba esta clase de trabajos en los cafés, restau- 
rantes, bares, etc., durante las horas en que aquellos establecimientos permanezcan 
cerrados. 27 de noviembre de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, No. 335, pp. 1008-1009.) 

{Royal order prohibiting bootblacks from working in cafés after the closing 3 
hours for their trade. Dated 27 November 1923.] 














Real orden circular declarando que las horas de asistencia de los funcionarios 
pablicos a la oficina podra ser la de seis, siempre que la acumulaci6n de trabajo 
lo exija que en las peticiones para horas extraordinarias y trabajos a destajo se 
haga distincién entre funcionarios y obreros del Estado ; y que no se cursaran ni 
concederan autorizaciones para horas extraordinarias y trabajos a destajo sin que 
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previamente se haya llegado al limite maximo de seis horas de trabajo ordinario, 
e al de la jornada laboral ordinaria para el caso de los obreros. 29 de noviembre 
de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 334, p. 964.) 

[Royal order respecting the hours of attendance of public officials. Dated 
29 November 1923.] 


Real orden aclarando en el sentido que se indica el articulo 10 de la Ley de 
Casas baratas. 30 de noviembre de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 338, p. 1051. 
[Royal order explaining the Housing Act. Dated 30 November 1923.] 


* Real orden dictando reglas sobre el regimen de las tabernas y expendedurias 
de bebidas alcoholicas. 27 de diciembre de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 2, 


p- 25-26.) . 
[Royal order respecting inns and shops where alcoholic drinks are sold. Dated 


27 December 1923.] 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Law 


* An Ordinance to repeal and re-enact with amendments the Labour Ordi- 
nance, 1920, No. 14 of 1923. Dated 27 August 1923. 


SWEDEN 
Laws 
Lag innefattande bestammelser angaende kvinnas behérighet att innehava 
statstjanst och annat allmaint uppdrag. Den 22 juni 1923. (Svensk Férfattnings- 


samling, 1923, No. 249, p. 334.) 
[Act respecting the right of women to enter the Civil Service and hold other 


public positions.] 


Lag om dndrad lydelse av 91§ i lagen den 4 juli 1910 (nr. 77) om sjukkassor. 
Den 9 okober 1923. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 365, p. 689.) 
{Act to amend the Act respecting sick funds.]} 


Orders 


Kungl. Maj: ts kungérelse angaende héjning fér tiden 1 juli 1923 — 30 juni 1924 
av ersattning, som utgar jamlikt foérordningen den 18 juni 1909 (nr. 89) om ersitt- 
ning i anledning av kroppsskada, adragen under militaértjanstgéring. Den 
8 juni 1923. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 171, p. 235.) 

[Notification increasing the compensation for bodily injury sustained arising 


out of military service.] 


Kungl. Maj : ts kungérelse angaende det arvode, som tillkommer revisor, féror- 
dnad av tillsynsmyndigheten Over sjukkassevaisendet enligt 91 § i lagen den 
4 juli 1910 (nr. 77) om sjukkassor. Den 9 oktober 1923. (Svensk Férfattnings- 


samling, 1923, No. 366, p. 690.) 
[Notification respecting the fees for auditing the accounts of sick funds.] 


* Kungl. Maj: ts kungérelse angaende forsatt tillampning av férordningen den 
24 oktober 1919 (nr. 664) med niarmare féreskrifter rérande tillampningen av 
lagen om arbetstiden a svenska fartyg. Den 12 oktober 1923. (Svensk Férfattnings- 
samling, 1923, No. 386, p. 726.) 

[Notification extending the operation of the Order containing detailed pro- 
visions for the application of the Act respecting hours of work on Swedish vessels.] 


Arbetsradets kungérelse med formulir till journal enligt 9 § lagen om arbets- 
tidens begrinsning den 22 juni 1923. Den 22 oktober 1923. (Svensk Férfattnings- 


samling, 1923, No. 391, p. 733.) 
[Notification containing the’ model of the register to be kept under the Act 


of 1923 respecting hours of work.] 
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SWITZERLAND 
Orders 











* Arrété du Conseil fédéral qui modifie lordonnance concernant |’exécution 
de la loi fédérale sur le travail dans les fabriques. Du 7 septembre 1923. (Recueil 
des lois fédérales, 1923, No. 23, p. 287.) 


Arrété fédéral concernant l’allocation de subsides aux caisses d’assurance- 
chémage pour l’année 1923. Du 3 octobre 1923. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1923, 
No. 24, p. 305.) 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant le rétablissement provisoire et partiel 
de l’assistance-ch6mage. Du 21 décembre 1923. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1923, 
No. 36, p. 563.) 













ZANZIBAR 
Order 


* A Decree to provide for the Recruitment and Employment of Native Labour. 
Dated 12 February 1923. No. 4 of 1923. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 















League of Nations. Second General Conference on Communications and 
Transit, Geneva, 15 November to 9 December 1923. (Official Instruments 
approved by the Conference.) Geneva, 1923. 56 pp. 










Internationale syndicale rouge (a) L’internationale syndicale rouge et Unite 
syniicale. By A. Harelet. (b) Ripports entre l’Internationale syndicale rouge et 
U Internationale communiste, discours au 2™¢ Congreés et statuts de l’I. S. R. Preface 
by Dalilieux. (c) Les Anarchistes et le mouvement syndical, Petite bibliothéque 
de I'Internationale syndicale rouge, Nos. vii, rx and x. Paris, Librairie du 
Travail, 1923. 32, 108, and 21 pp. 0 fr. 75, 1 fr. 50 and 0 fr. 50. 


In the second pamphlet are reprinted the speeches delivered at the second 
Congress of the Red Trade Union International by Nin, Dresso, Monmousseau 
and Zinoviev, and the speech by Losovsky at the fourth Congress of the Com- 
munist International. : 
















World Assoziation for Adult Education. Bulletin XVIII. Aault Education 
in Denmark, Srintketan, etc. London, World Association for Adult Education. 
November, 1923. 32 pp. 1s. 


An outline of the growth of the People’s College or High School movement 
in Denmark, completed by a useful bibliography, is given. Sriniketan is the 
headquarters of the Department of Agriculture and Village Reconstruction 
under the auspices of the International University (Viswa Bharati) founded in 
Bengal by Rabindranath Tagore. The object of the Department is to improve 
the conditions of Indian village life by training in agricultural methods, the 
promotion of co-operation, and general education of children and young people 
which will keep them on the land instead of attracting them to the city. The 
Department can train 20 students in a 2-year course, mainly in practical agri- 
culture, while the students undertake various forms of social work in the neigh- 
bouring villages. 
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BELGIUM 


Ministére de l’industrie et du Travail. Office du Travail. Annuaire de la 
Législation du Travail. Années 191441919. Vol. 1. Brussels, 1923. 547 pp. 


This valuable Yearbook of Labour Legislation was published by the 
Belgian Government regularly from 1897 until the war. The laws and orders 
adopted in the years 1914 to 1919 are now combined, arranged as usual in 
alphabetical order by countries, the present volume being only a part of the 
collection for those years (“‘Allemagne” to “‘Finlande’”’). The laws and orders 
selected for publication include many which are now of only historical interest ; 
a considerable number have already appeared in the Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office of Basle and the Legislative Series. But the volume contains 
also much material which has not previously appeared in French and students 
of labour legislation who rely upon French translations will doubtless welcome, 
in particular, the selection of typical State laws of the United States 


BRAZIL 


Ministerio da agricultura, industria a commercio. Directoria geral de esta- 
tistica. Recenseamento do Brazil realisado em I de Setembre de 1920. Volume III 
Part Ia: Agricultura. Rio de Janeiro, Government Statistical Office, 1923. 
512 pp. plates. 

Volume Ia of the first agricultural census taken in Brazil is published as 
Volume III of the Fourth General National Census of Population, etc., 1 Sept- 
ember 1920. About 20 percent. of the total area of the country was surveyed ; 
the very small estates were omitted from this survey, the prevailing type of 
farming throughout being the large-scale estate. The results are presented by 
States in nearly eighty pages of statistical tables. The remainder of the volume 
analyses similar information by communal area. The index and the headings 
of the tables are given both in Portuguese and in French. 


CANADA 
ONTARIO 


Department of Agrieulture. JF orty-eighth Annual Report of the Ontario 
Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, 1922. Toronto, Clarkson W. James, 
1923. 64 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Soeialni Ustav. Socialni Ustav Republiky Ceskoslovenské. No. I. Prague, 
1923. 31 pp. 

A brief history of the Social Institute of the Czechoslovak Republic and a 
summary of its activities during the period 1920-1922, together with the rules 
and a description of the organisation and the “‘social records service’ of the 
Institute. 


—— O Zpravach a cinnosli Zivnostenskych Inspektoru Cs. Republiky. No. II. 
Prague. 21 pp. 

An account of the meeting held by the’Social Institute on 23 January 1923, in 
the course of which the reports issued by the factory inspectors of Czechosio- 
vakia were discussed. (See International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, 
June 1923, Industrial Inspection.) 


O Vysledcich Zakonu O Stavebnim Ruchu v Letech 1919-1921. No. U1. 
Prague, 1923. 24 pp. 
A summary of the activities of the section formed in the Ministry of Social 
Welfare to deal with questions relating to housing, and of the results of the 
laws enacted in this connection in Czechoslovakia from 1919 to 1921. 
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—— Uprava Pracovnich Pomeru Domackych Delniku. No. IV. Prague, 
1923. 23 pp. 


This pamphlet contains among other matter some considerations by Mr. Siern 
on the results of the legislative measures relating to home work. 


Socialni Pogisteni v Cs. Republice. No. V. Prague, 1923. 128 pp. 


A collection of addresses given at the Social Institute in May 1923 by Mr. L. 
Winter, late Minister of Social Welfare, Mr. Gallas, and Mr. Schoenbaum, concern- 
ing the social insurance Bill introduced in the Czechoslovak Chamber, with an 
introduction by Mr. Brablece. The text of this Bill as drafted by the Govern- 
ment and the text as amended by the Parliamentary Social Commission are 
furnished. 


GERMANY 


Statistisehes Reichsamt. Siatistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich 
1923. Berlin, 1923. tv + 537 pp. 
The German statistical year book, 1923. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Edueation. Report for 1921-1922. Cmd. 1896. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1923. 99 pp. 2s. 


A report as brief as this can only give the barest outline of the extensive and 
important activities of the English Board of Education. Some account is 
given of the scheme for the higher education of ex-Service students, under which 
over 26,000 men were enabled to undertake or complete university or college 
training at the expense of the state. Reference is also made in the report to 
the progress of work for the co-ordination of school examinations and to questions 
of remuneration and superannuation of teachers. 


Ministry of Pensions. Sixth Annual Report of the Minister of Pensions, from 
1 April 1922 to 31 March 1923. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 


Iv + 35 pp. 9d. 


ITALY 


Camera del Lavoro di Milano. Ufficio Studi Statistici. L’ Alimentazione 
ed il suo costo. By Giuseppe Galletti. Milano, Cooperativa grafica degli operai, 
1923. 8 pp. 50 centesimi. 

The nutritive value of foods consumed by the working classes and the cost 
of living in Milan. 

—— Sull’ Apprezzamento del caro-vita. Parte Prima. Quel che si 
é fatto e si fa. By Giuseppe Galletti. Milano, Cooperativa grafica degli operai, 
1923. 2 lire. 


Some general considerations on the cost of living in Milan and method of 
compiling the cost of living index number. 


Municipio di Genova. Uffieio Lavoro. Bernardino Ramazzini e la Prole- 
zione igienica del Lavoro in Italia. By Professor Devote. Genoa, Fratelli 
Pagano, 1923. 19 pp. 


An address on social hygiene in Italy and the influence of Ramazzini. 


NORWAY 


Det Statistiske Centralbyra. Siatistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge. 42de 
argang, 1922. Christiania, A. Aschehoug and Co., 1923. 30 + 281 pp. 
Kr. 2.00. 


This new issue of the official statistical year book of Norway has been some- 
what enlarged, particularly as to the section relating to “social conditions.” 
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Useful information is given in this section on unemployment, labour ex- 
changes, employers’ and workers’ organisations, wages (from 1850 to 1922), 
labour disputes (from 1903 to 1922), collective agreements, and cost of living, 
and a new series of tables is devoted to housing statistics. A special section 
deals, as before, with ‘‘Socia] insurance’ and another with “‘consumption and 
sale of alcohol’, the drink problem playing an important part in Norwegian 
social policy. The concluding international survey, a result of the combined 
efforts of the statistical offices of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, contains 
among other information some tables relating to cost of living, unemployment 
and production in various countries. Most of the series of figures have been 


brought up to 1921 and 1922. 


Riksforsikringsanstalten. Sjomannsforsikringen for aret 1920. Fiskerfor- 
sikringen for aret 1921. Norges offisielle Statistikk, VII, 75. Christiania, 
H. Aschehoug and Co., 1923. 33 + 12+ 28 pp. Kr. 1.00. 


Report of the State Insurance Office on accident insurance for seamen 
and fishermen who are subject to the special Insurance Acts of 1911 and of 1908 
respectively. So far as fisherman’s insurance is concerned, the report refers 
only to the first quarter of 1921, owing to the coming into force on 1 April of the 
new Act of 1920. The publication opens with a concise résumé of the existing 
legislation, and contains valuable statistics, mainly of a financial character. 
It is to be regretted that the labour aspect of the question of maritime accident 
is not dealt with ; for instance, no statistics of causes and nature of accidents 
are given. Particularly interesting is the distinction made in the statistics 
between ordinary accidents at sea and those due to the world war during the 
period 1914 to 1920. 


Sykeforsikringen for aret 1922. Norges offisielle Statistikk, VII, 94. 
Christiania, H. Aschehoug and Co., 1923. 83 pp. Kr. 1.00. 


Statistics of health insurance (Acts of 1909 and 1915, with amending Acts) 
coinpiled by the State Insurance Office. The first part refers to the membership 
of the district and other approved sickness funds which carry the insurance ; 
the second gives statistics of considerable interest ; the concluding part gives 
a detailed account of the financial activities of the sickness funds during the 
year. It is to be noted that this was rather a favourable year for health insurance, 
the membership of the funds attaining a record tigure, viz., 570,524 as against 


548,250 in 1921. 


Ulykkesforsikringen for industriarbeidere m. v. 1920. Norges offisielle 
Statistikk, VII, 83. Christiania, H. Aschehoug and Co., 1923. 21 + 110 pp. 
Kr. 1.00. 

Statistics relating to industrial accident insurance (Act of 1915) published 
by the State Insurance Office, which has the monopoly of insurance. The 
first part deals with some important aspects of the frequency of accidents 
and cost of insurance, while the second and principal part contains a detailed 
‘‘table of charges’ for 196 different branches of industry, classified according 
to the degree of accident risk. We may note that both the absolute and relative 
number of accidents decreased considerably in 1920, while the cost of insurance 
increased in its total, but remained stationary in its relation to the number 
of workers covered. 


SWEDEN 


The Swedish Year Book 1923-1924. Edited and published with the assistance 
of public authorities. Stockholm, Almqvist and Wiksell, 1923. 254 pp. 


The second edition of the year book published by the Press Bureau of the 
Swedish Foreign Office. 

Besides the usual official information concerning Government, Parliament, 
constitution, administration, justice, representatives abroad, etc., the year 
book contains informative sections on education and population and a section 
on Swedish trade and industry with concise and up-to-date information 
illustrated by illuminating charts. A section on social conditions surveys the 
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protection of workers, social insurance, poor relief and child welfare work, 
the labour market, the relations between workers and employers, cost of living 
and wages, housing, temperance questions, and the co-operative movement. 





K. Soeialstyrelsen. Den Offentliga Arbetsférmedlingen i Sverige 1913- 
1922. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 1923. vim + 50 pp. 


The Swedish public employment office from 1913 to 1922. 









Riksférsadkringanstalten ar 1922. Sveriges officiella Statistik, Férsik- 
ringsvasen. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and Séner, 1923. 30 pp. 


An official record of the activities during 1922 of the Swedish State Insurance 
Office, which is entrusted with the duty of supervising and administering the Act 
of 1916 relating to industrial accident insurance, the Act of 1901 relating to . , 
employers’ liability, the Decree of 1918 relating to fishermen’s insurance against 7 
accidents, etc. Notes of special interest from the international point of view 
include those referring to equality of treatment of industrial accidents on the 
basis of the Swedish-Danish-Norwegian Convention of 1919, and to the 
‘Northern Conference on Workmen’s Insurance” held in Stockholm in 1922. 












Rikstérsakringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete ar 1920. Sveriges officiella- 
Statistik, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and Séner, 1923. 52 pp. 


Statistics of industrial accidents for 1920, presented mainly in the same form as 
those for 1918 and 1919, previously analysed in the International Labour Review 
(Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, pp. 437 to 442). The new issue confirms the 
impression given by the preceding ones, namely that Swedish accident statistics 
are to be counted among the best of their kind, not least on account of calculation 
of both frequency and severity rates. It is worth ‘noting that both the average 
frequency and severity of accidents have been decreasing in Sweden ; the former 
dropped from 57 and 54 accidents per 1,000 full-time workers in 1918 and 1919 
to 48 in 1920, and the latter from 11.17 and 8.99 working days lost per full-time 
worker in 1918 and 1919 to 8.42 in 1920. 














UNITED STATES 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Mine Rescue Standards. 
A Tentative Study. Prepared by a Committee appointed at the International 
Mine-Rescue Standardisation Conference, September 1921. Technical Paper 
334. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. tv + 44 pp. 


This Paper contains Reports made by the following Sub-committees ;: Report 
of Sub-committee No. 2. on rescue apparatus requirements and tests for permis- 
sibility ; Report of Sub-committee No. 3. physiological effects in use of mine 
rescue apparatus and methods for detecting dangerous gases; Report of 
Sub-committee No. 4. on the use of mine rescue apparatus in coal mines; and 
Report of Sub-committee No. 5. on regulations for use of mine rescue apparatus 
in metal mines. 






















Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Decision of Courts 
and Opinions affecting Labour 1922. Lindley D. Clark and Daniel F. Callahan. 
Bulletin No. 344. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. x1v + 421 pp. 






Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Ejfectiveness of Vocational Educa- 
lion in Agriculture. Bulletin No. 82, Agriculture Series No. 13. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 63 pp. 


Supervised Practice in Agriculture. Bulletin No. 83, Agriculture 
Series No. 14. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 55 pp. 


Of these two Bulletins the second describes the aims and methods pursued 
in giving practical instruction in agriculture under state-aided schemes in the 
United States on the basis of the Federal Vocation Act of 1917. The pupil 
attending a vocational agricultural course in a secondary school undertakes 
some definite agricultural operation for six months, carrying it through until 
the produce is marketed and the financial turnover recorded. He is aided with 
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practical suggestions and advice by the instructor in agriculture, who visits 
him about once a week on his home farm or wherever the operation is being 
conducted. 

The first Bulletin analyses with great care the results so far obtained from 
the introduction of vocational education in agriculture in general under the Act. 
The results are presented throughout on a statistical basis and would seem to 
show that boys receiving such vocational education do actually tend to go on 
the land in numbers sufficient to repay the time and money expended by the 
state authorities. The scale, however, on which the courses have as yet been 
started is too restricted to provide more than a very small leaven in the total 
mass of the farming population of the United States : it is calculated that about 
one out of every hundred persons farming at present has enjoyed the advantage 
of technical instruction in agriculture as provided under the Act. 


OREGON 


Industrial Accident Commission. Work- Accidents in Oregon. Salem, Oregon. 
40 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aleandri, F. Manuale delle Cooperative per Case Popolari. Rome, Luigi 
Buffetti, 1923. 236 pp. 


A handbook on the constitution and administration of co-operative building 
societies, the special laws and regulations relating thereto, and the technique 
of co-operative building. 


Angelesen, I. N. Politika Ekonomica a Romdniei fata de Politika Economica 
imperialista. Bucharest, Tipografiile Romane Unite, S. A. 1923. 112 pp. 


A work dealing with political economy in Roumania. It is in three parts, 
devoted respectively to : (1) Free trade and the cost of living; (2) Roumania’s 
national wealth and the use of foreign capital in Roumanian undertakings ; 
(3) Stabilisation of the exchange. 


Baraseh, Mareo 1. Le socialisme juridique et son influence sur l’évolution 
du droit civil en France @ la fin du X1X® siécle et au XX® siecle. Foreword by 
Mr. Emmanuel Lévy. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1923. 134 pp. 


After defining constitutional socialism and tracing its origin, Mr. Barasch 
compares it with revolutionary socialism, shows .the gradually increasing 
evidence of the social conscience in the legal sphere, giving as an example the 
recognition of responsibility in industrial accidents. A bibliography is included. 


Baron, 8S. Die politische Theorie Ferdinand Lassals. Beiheft zum Archiv 
fir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, herausgegeben 
von Karl Grunberg, No. 2. Leipzig, C. Hirschfeld, 1923. v -+- 122 pp. 


Mr. Baron’s object has been to contribute by a methodical exposition and 
critical analysis of Ferdinand Lassal’s ideas to the historical study of socialism 
and the labour movement. He refrains from drawing any conclusions in regard 
to the present political position. : 


Behrend, Dr. and Stranz-Hurwitz, Helene. Sammlung von Wohlfahrtsge- 
selzen des Deutschen Reiches und Preussens nebst den allgemeinen Wohlfahrts- 
Pflegegesetzen von Sachsen, Thiringen, Hamburg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin und 
Strelitz, Oldenburg, Lippe und Litbeck. Guttentag’sche Sammlung deutscher 
Reichsgesetze No. 152. Berlin, Walter Gruyter, 1923. x11 -++ 552 pp. 


A handbook in which are brought together not only the laws relating to social 
welfare work in the German Confederation and in Prussia but also in Saxony, 
Thuringia, Hamburg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Olden- 
burg, Lippe and Liibeck. The authors propose to publish in due course 
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supplements containing the text of new laws (such as the laws concerning the 
prevention of tuberculosis and venereal diseases) as well as any important 
amendments to the laws already included. 












Bernet, Friedrich. Lehrlingsausbildung und Lehrlingsfiirsorge in einigen 
Grossbetrieben der schweizerischen Metall-und Maschinenindustrie. Zurich, 
Orell Fitssli, 1923. 97 pp. 


This doctor’s thesis embodies the results of a first-hand study of apprentice- 
ship in certain large metal and engineering works in Switzerland. After 
sketching the development of modern large-scale industry and its effects on the 
old system of apprenticeship, the author describes the methods of training 
apprentices now in use. There is always a large number of applicants for posi- 
tions as apprentices in the engineering trades, but such trades as those of founder 
and smith are less popular. The larger firms are able to exercise careful selection, 
thanks to the large numbers of applicants, and the use of the interview, physical 
and psychological examinations is described. The second section of the thesis 
describes welfare work for apprentices, including lectures, classes, libraries and 
reading rooms, canteens and hostels, physical training, and excursions and 
holidays, all organised by the works. The author points out that even during 
the present industrial depression very few apprentices have been discharged, 
and pays a tribute to the public spirit and energy of the employers in training 
the next generation of industry. He states that although in former times 
the trade unions did not evince much interest in the training of apprentices they 
are now beginning to concern themselves actively in the matter. 

























Bernhard, Georg. Wirischaftspariamente. Von den Revolutionsréten zum 
Reichswirtschaftsrat. Vienna, Rikola-Verlag, 1923. 141 pp. 


A history of the German Economic Council. The author describes the party 
conflicts during which it was instituted and the difficulties to be overcome before 
it acquired influence and its utility was recognised. The material for this 
study originally appeared in the first volume of a collection published by the 
“Musée social’’ of Buenos Ayres, devoted to the conception and first practical 
experiment of a German Economic Council. 
















Boeckel, R. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1923. 
181 pp. 

The author sets out certain new activities and tendencies in the American 
Labour Movement and describes some new financial experiments which, he 
considers, may be the beginnings of the process which will bring industrial 
control to the workers. The movement, he says, does not aim at the overthrow 
of capitalism, but accepts capitalistic institutions seeking “to work through 
capitalistic methods towards a new social order’. 





Labour’s Money. 






















Hoettiger, Louis A. Employee Welfare Work. A Critical and Historic 
Study. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1923. v1 + 301 pp. 


The author’s aim is to establish an analogy between early welfare activities 
in the chief European countries and in the United States with the employers’ 
welfare institutions of the present day, relating the methods employed to the 
prevailing social and economic conditions. The development and character 
of employee welfare activities are examined under three types of social organis- 
ation: the mediaeval manor, the mediaeval guild, and the modern factory. Finally 
Mr. Boettiger considers the various existing co-operative plans for the adminis- 
tration of welfare activities, methods of representative government in industry, 
and the lines of future development. He stresses the importance of the social 
function of employers’ welfare work and its relation to the evolution of socially 
desirable standards and to the establishment of minimum legal standards. 
A bibliography is given. 
















Brocard, Louis. La grosse métallurgie francaise et le mouvement des prix de 
1890 &@ 1913. Paris, Riviére, 1923. 204 pp. 


The aim of this study is to describe and explain the variations in the prices 
of raw material or semi-manufactured iron and steel goods put on the market 
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by the French heavy metal industry between 1890 and 1913. A chapter is 
devoted to the cost of labour. A bibliography is included. 


Bueher, Karl. Arbeit und Rhythmus. 6th revised edition. Leipzig, E. 
Reinicke, 1924. x + 497 pp. 26 illustr., 14 tables. 

A study on rhythm in work. Special mention may be made of the ninth 
chapter on the importance of rhythm as an economic factor. 


Campbell, Persia.Crawford. Chinese.Coolie Emigration to Countries within 
the British Empire. Preface by the Hon. W. Pember Reeves. London, P. S. 
King and Son, 1923. x11 + 240 pp. 

This is an interesting book, describing the conditions of Chinese emigration 
to countries within the British Empire from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the present time. It is divided into two parts, dealing with the 
“credit ticket’’ system and contract emigration respectively. Under the former, 
Chinese brokers paid the expenses of the emigration and had a lien on the coolie’s 
services until this debt was repaid. This system, which was applied to emigra- 
tion to the British Dominions and to the Malay Peninsula, no longer exists. 
The subject of the second part of the book, described. as contract emigration, 
is more frequently known .as the emigration of indentured labour. The indentures 
contained penal sanctions enforceable in the country of immigration and a 
“curious industrial status’’ was thus created. The author states that the coolies 
have “not infrequently been subject to serious wrongs, of many of which it 
would seem difficult to rid the period of indenture’. Chinese indentured 
labour has not been allowed in British territory since 1916 except in the case 
of Western Samoa and Nauru. The contracts for Western Samoa are carefully 
described in the book. There is also an account of the Chinese labour experiment 
in the Transvaal in 1904-1906. 


Chajes, B. Kompendium der Sozialen Hygiene. Second revised edition. 
Berlin, Fischer’s Medizinische Buchhandlung H. Kornfeld, 1923. 212 pp. 


A new and revised edition of a work on social hygiene, first published in 1921 
and analysed in the February 1922 number of the Review (p. 351); much has 
since been added, particularly as regards {the health of the child, industrial 
hygiene, and the protection of workers. A new chapter describes the organi- 
sation of health services in Germany. 


Clow, A. G The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII of 1923). 
Allahabad, Pioneer Press, 1923. 190 pp. 


Mr. Clow, who is Under-Secretary for Commerce and Industry to the Gevern- 
ment of India, was particularly competent to write the introduction to this 
piece of legislation, as he was, no doubt, largely concerned in the drafting of it. 
The object of the book is to present a fairly complete view of the scope and 
intention of the Act for the benefit of those who have no previous legal knowledge. 
The Act, though evidently based upon the British Act of 1906, differs from it 
in many important respects. Its scope is naturally much more restricted and 
the scale of compensation is different, while its administration is entrusted 
not to the ordinary courts, as in Great Britain, but to a special authority. 


Codman, John Sturgis. Unemployment and our Revenue Problem. New York, 
B. W. Huebsch, 1923. 64 pp. 


The writer holds that unemployment is an artificial phenomenon and 
maintains that it is certain to exist in a society which invites the restriction 
of opportunity by permitting private possession of land without adequate 
compensation to the community for the privilege. He argues that the present 
tax on land directly encourages the holding of land for speculative purposes, 
and penalises its use for production. He fconsiders {that by making the land- 
owners pay to the state full rental value of the natural resources held by them, 
whether used or unused, this position could be reversed and the tax burden on 
industry lightened. The consequent economic freedom would remove the 
root cause of unemployment and greatly increase the productivity of industry. 
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Cole, G. D. H. Workshop Organisation. Publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Economic and Social History of the World 
War. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923. xiv + 184 pp. 


This is a history of the shop stewards’ movement and kindred industrial 
developments in Great Britain during the World War. In the public mind shop 
stewards came to be connected with strikes and unrest generally, but, as is 
shown in this book, the main activities of most of these workshop representatives 
were concerned with such problems as “dilution” — the introduction of less 
skilled workers to eke out the labour of those already in the industry and to 
take the place of those who were called away for military service. In the 
engineering and munitions industries in particular a continual process of re- 
adjustment was necessary to adapt industry to war-time needs. These “ rank 
and file’’ movements are regarded as the natural economic reaction of the 
workers toward these changes. 

A brief account of workshop organisation before the war, and a discussion 
of the contribution made by the shop stewards’ movement towards workers’ 
control of industry give the study the necessary historical setting. 

A number of original documents, including specimens of collective contracts 
and rules for shop stewards, are reprinted in appendices. 
























Commission syndicale de Belgique. Compte rendu du X ViI° Congrés syndical. 
1923. Brussels, Imprimerie Coopérative Lucifer. 131 pp. 

Report of the seventeenth Congress of Belgian trade unions held at Brussels 
in 1923. 







Cox, Harold. The Problem of Population. London, Jonathan Cape, 1922. 
198 pp. 

The author of this book sets out to consider the problem of population from 
the point of view of its influence on the well-being of mankind. He believes 
Great Britain to be over-populated and he examines, among other aspects, the 
economics of the problem. Emigration as a remedy for this situation is “‘impos- 
sible of realisation’ on a sufficiently large scale ; it is in fact “insufficient even 
to check the present growth of the population of England’. The only method 
of dealing with the situation is, in Mr. Cox’s view, birth control. 















Deutsche Metallarbeiter-Verbernd. Jcir- urd Henrdtech fir Verbendsmilglic- 
der 1922. Stuttgart. 232 + 176 pp. 

Year book of the German Federation of Metal Workers, 1922. The most 
important chapters relate to the economic position in Germany, the development 
of social policy, membership and general position of the federation, collective 
agreements and fluctuations in wages. 










—— Die Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften. Genossenschaftliche 
Volksbiicher. Vol. II. Vienna, Wiener. Volksbuchhandlung, 1922. 161 pp. 


The first volume in this collection contained a general survey of the Austrian 
laws relating to economic matters. The second deals more particularly with 
the laws and regulations applicable to co operative productive and distributive 
societies and legal practice in relation thereto down to 1922. 








Dublin, L. The Causes for the Recent Decline in Tuberculosis and the Outlook 
jor the Future. An address delivered before the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Tuberculosis Association at Santa-Barbara, California, 20 June 
1923. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1923. 31 pp. 


In this address the complex causes which have contributed to the recent 
marked decline in tuberculosis in America are examined in detail, and much 
statistical evidence is advanced to prove the speaker’s theory that this decline 
has been due in great part to the successful campaign waged against tuberculosis 
infection as against the theory that the reduced mortality is exclusively the out- 
come of genetic or constitutional factors. Credit for improvement is in some 
part ascribed to improvement in the standard of living in the industrial commun- 
ity i. e. the increase in real wages and improved factory conditions, sanitation, 
and medical services. To support the argument, tables are provided showing 
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general mortality rates, comparative mortality rates for different race stocks, 
for different age periods, for different occupations, and for different periods. 
The address closes with an account of the work effected by the tuberculosis 
agencies, and a chart is appended showing the prospective death rates from all 
forms of tuberculosis from 1922-1930 for the original “‘ registration States’ and 
the District of Columbia. 


Eaton, Theodore H. Vocational Education in Farming Occupations : the 
Part of the Public High School. Lippincott’s Rural Education Series. Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, London, Lippincott Co., 1923. 374 pp. 


The author, who is Professor of Rural Education at Cornell University, 
has a wide practical acquaintance with the everyday problems which arise in 
the teaching of agricultural subjects in United States public high schools. He 
is thoroughly aware of all the mistakes which can be made in applying the system 
whereby boys learn the science of agriculture by undertaking a specific practical 
job or ‘project’ on their home or some other farm under the direction of a teacher, 
and his book is full of sound advice, both to the teacher and to the authorities. 
He lays stress, for instance, on allowing the teacher enough expenses to enable 
him to move rapidly and freely over his circuit, on securing that the ‘projects’ 
be of the right size, i. e. of ‘man’s size’ but not such as to overtax a boy’s physical 
or moral strength, on providing that the boy pass straight from his training 
to his profession without a wearisome gap of several empty years. In addition 
to these practical observations the book is designed to cover the whole theory 
of the teaching of agricultural subjects to boys between 14 and 18 years of 
age in this type of school. 


Eddy, Sherwood. The New World of Labour. New York, George H. Doran 
an. Co., 1923. x + 216 pp. 

In 1922-1923 the author of this volume made a journey round the world 
for the purpose of studying the industrial situation and the conditions of labour 
in various important countries. He visited China, Japan, and India in the Far 


East, and the Ruhr, France, Italy, Great Britain,‘and Russia in the West. He 
relates in an interesting manner the facts and impressions he gathered during 
his voyage. In China he discovered great differences in the conditions of the 
workers. He speaks of Chinese factories he has seen which would be considered, 
even in Europe, to be of a model character ; on the other hand he states that the 
vast majority of the working population is paid exceedingly low wages for 
toiling long hours in exceedingly primitive and insanitary surroundings. Never- 
theless he found that “Chinese employers are for the most part humane and 
amenable to reason. Conditions have not become so impersonal as in the West. 
There is yet time to save the situation in China from drifting into a state of 
settled warfare between employers and labour.’”’ Both in China and Japan 
deep discontent is growing among the masses. They are drifting into radicalism, 
and efforts are being made to develop militant trade unionism. With regard 
to India, Mr. Eddy pays tribute to the work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, and its effect upon Indian industrial legislation. He also refers to the 
recent provisional Factory Regulations issued by the Chinese Government, 
which he considers to be the result of the influence of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

As to Europe, Mr. Eddy covers well-worn ground, but in a fresh and, within 
the narrow limits space imposes upon him, an informative way. His experiences 
being up to date, and his mental attitude that of an American with a profoundly 
religious ideal, his interpretation of and comments upon the evolution of labour 
in the West are valuable and stimulating. His book is a most useful, though 
brief! introductory survey of the labour situation, in its political, social, and 
industrial aspects throughout the greater part of the globe. 


Fairchild, E. €. Labour and the Industrial Revolution. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1923. 222 pp. 

\ description, full of historical facts given in short sections, of social, political 
and economic conditions, movements and thought during the period of the 
industrial revolution, covering from about 1760 to 1832. It touches briefly 
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on many aspects of the subjects with which it deals, and appears to be intended 
as an introduction to more important works. The addition of a select biblio- 
graphy would have added to its undoubted value to the students for whom it 
would seem to have been intended. 


Fontanel, P. La iuberculose. “‘L’Ecole sociale populaire.”’ No. 119, 
Montreal, l’Ecole sociale populaire,{1923. 32 pp. 


A pamphlet on the dangers of tubercular infection, preventive and remedial 
measures. 


Forehheimer, Karl. Gesetze und Verordnungen iitber Arbeitslosenversicherung, 
Arbeitsvermittlung und Auswanderung nebst Durchfithrungsvorschrifien mit 
Anmerkungen. Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung in Oesterreich. Gesetzeausgabe 
der Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Bd. VI. Vienna, Wiener 
Volksbuchhandlung, 1923. x + 313 pp. 


The Austrian laws and regulations relating to unemployment insurance, 
employment agencies, and emigration, together with a commentary by Dr. 
Forchheimer, Councillor to the Ministry of Social Welfare. A short biblio- 
graphy of German works and articles on the various aspects of the unemployment 
problem is included. 


Ford, James. Social Problems and Social Policy. Principles underlying 
Treatment and Prevention of Poverty, Defecliveness, and Criminalily. Boston, 
the Athenaeum Press, Ginn and Co., 1923. 


Edited by Professor James Ford, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Social 
Ethics in Harvard University, this volume brings together for the use of students 
and for pedagogical purposes “‘the best of contemporary ethical theory and the 
best of contemporary practice’ as expounded by moralists, sociologists, political 
scientists, and others. Statements of social purpose and social criteria from 
various contemporary schools of ethics are submitted in Part I ; Part II comprises 
statements of social methods drawn from statistical science, pedagogy, psycho- 
logy, economics, philanthropy, sociology, law, political science, and biology. 
Paris III, IV, and V apply the principles outlined to the problems of defective- 
ness, poverty, and crime. 


Friedensburg, Wilhelm. Stephan Born und die Organisationbesirebungen der 
Berlinerarbeiterschaft bis zum Berlinerarbeiterkongress ( August-Seplember 1848 ); 
Beihefle zum Archiv fir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeilerbewegung, 
herausgegeben von Karl Grinberg. No.1. Leipzig, C. Hirschfeld, 1923. vii + 
101 pp. 

The object of the “Historical records of socialism and the labour movement”, 
begun twelve years ago, is to strengthen and extend the labour movement in 
every country and, at the same time, to investigate the theoretical and histori- 
cal basis of socialism. Studies of a certain importance published in the form of 
supplements will, in future, be included in this collection. Mr. Friedensburg’s 
is the first ; it is a thesis submitted to the University of Rostock. The subject 
is ‘Stephan Born and the attempts at workers’ organisation prior to the Congress 
of Berlin, 1848”. The author has drawn largely on two early works of Born. 
Der Verein zur Hebung der arbeitenden Klassen und die Volksstille aber ihnen and 
Der Heinzensche Staat ; he outlines the various phases of the latter’s intellec- 
tual and social development, analyses his influence on the Berlin proletariat and 
sets forth the chief characteristics of the labour movement in Berlin, first 
started about 1840, in which he discovers the beginnings of a “* brother hood of 
workers’’. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Report of the Twenty-Fourth Annual 
General Council Meeting held in Bridlington, 12-13 July, 1923. London, Co- 
operative Printing Society, 1923. 46 pp. 

After the discussion on the annual report set forth in these pages, are recorded 
the discussions and resolutions in regard to various international and domestic 
matters, including the unemployment problem in Great Britain in connection 
with the military occupation of the Ruhr, the boilermakers’ lock-out, stabilisation 
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of the exchange, the depreciation of real wages and the advisability of a Governe 
ment enquiry into the relationships existing between costs of actual production 
and prices demanded of the consumer residing in Great wate, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Hadow, Sir W. H. Citizenship. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923. x1 + 
240 pp. 


Sir Henry Hadow examines, in this book, the main features of citizenship 
in its various phases. He accepts, as a definition of citizenship, ‘“‘the right 
ordering of our several loyalties’, and proceeds to discuss some of the difficulties 
that may arise when our loyalties widen or conflict. The three most important 
chapters are those which deal with three theories of the relation between the 
individual and the state. According to the first of these, the development of 
the individual is all-important and the function of the state is to provide the best 
possible endowment within which that development can proceed ; the second 
maintains that the welfare of the state is itself the end and that to this all 
actions and even all standards of individual life must be made to conform ; 
and, lastly, the third endeavours to reconcile these two extremes by considering 
the relation between the individual and the state as between two persons. 

The book also contains a good sketch of the early development of social and 
labour legislation in England, and a brief account of the constitution of the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation. 


Hansson, Sigfrid. Minneskrift. Landsorganisationens forsta kvartsekel 1898- 
1923. Utarbetad pa uppdrag av Landssekreteriatet, Stockholm, Bokférlags 
A. B. Tiden, 1923. 310 pp. 


A commemorative report drawn up at the request of the Secretariat of the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the Confederation on 1 January 1924. In the report, which is richly and 
beautifully illustrated, the author, who is the editor of the Fackféreningsréreisen 
the weekly organ of the Confederation, has given an interesting historial survey 
supplemented by statistics of the origin, development and activities of the 
Swedish trade union movement and especially of the Confederation of Trade 
Unions up to the present time. Special chapters have been devoted to ihe 
first president of the Confederation of Trade Unions, Mr. Fredrik Sterky, and 
Mr. Herman Lindqvist, president of the Confederation during the period 1900- 
1920, at present Speaker in the Lower House of Parliament. 


Hedemann, J. W. Lohnzahlung bei Arbeitsverhinderung. Jena, G. Fischer, 
1923. 49 pp. 


The question examined is whether the employer who is prevented by jorce 
majeure from giving work to his employees should nevertheless remunerate 
them. The author first shows how the problem is dealt with in Germany by 
the civil and industrial courts, through collective agreements, and by the Labour 
Legislation Commission ,and how it is treated by various authors. He then 
reviews the question as it exists in the various industrial European countries — 
Austria, Great Britain, France, Belgium, i 
two essential elements : civil rights and workers’ rights. Finally he lays down 
ten fundamental principles as a guide to the conclusion of collective agreements 
and even to the elaboration of new legislation. 


Henry, Alice. Women and the Labour Movement. The Workers’ Bookshelf. 
New York, George H. Doran Company, 1923. xvir + 241 pp. 


The subjects of employment of women in industry in the United States, 
and the activities of women in the American labour movement are discussed 
in considerable detail in this volume. Chapters dealing very briefly with primi- 
tive woman in industry and, the colonial woman form an introduction to a futler 
treatment of women and machine industry, followed by notes on the progress 
of trade unionism in the various occupations in which women take part. A 
description is given of the Women’s Trade Union League of America and of the 
constitution and actlvities of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour. 
Industrial legislation affecting women in the various States is described and 
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classified. An account is given of the development of minimum wage legislation 
in force, together with some: interesting tables of wages rates which have been 
established. 

The work concludes with an account of the International Federation of 
Working Women and its various Congresses, including one held in Geneva 
in 1921 prior to the meeting of the International Labour Conference of that year. 
A useful list of books on the same or allied subjects is appended. 


Herkner, Heinrich. Die Arbeiterfrage. Eine Einfiihrung. Eighth revised 
edition. Vol. I : Arbeiterfrage und Sozialreform. Vol. I1 : Soziale Theorien 
und Parteien. Leipzig, Vereinigung wissenschaftlicher Verleger, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1922. xvi + 616 pp., and xvi + 696 pp. 


Eighth revised edition of Mr. Herkner’s well known work on labour problems. 
It follows too quickly on the last to include many important changes. The 
addition of an index facilitates reference. Readers who desire supplementary 
information to that contained in the part devoted to the International Labour 
Organisation are notified that a large number of the International Labour 
Office’s publications are issued in German ; the Legislative Series has from the 
first been published in three languages : English, French and German. 


Herman, Rud. Gewerbegerichtsgesetz. Die sozial-politische Gesetzgebung 
in Oesterreich. Vol. V, No. 3. Vienna, Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1923. 
121 pp. 

After outlining in his introduction the origin and purpose of the industrial 
courts created in Austria, the author gives thetext of the Federal law on industrial 
courts and the government order on the appointment of assessors. Each 
article is followed by ashort commentary. The book includes also the regulations 
relating to these courts and the principal Orders on their constitution. 


Heyde, Ludwig. Abriss der Sozialpolitik. 4th revised edition. Leipzig, 
Quelle S. Meyer, 1923. vim + 187 pp. 


Some additions have been made by Mr. Heyde in the fourth revised edition 
of his work on the social policy and legislation of Germany and Austria. An 
analysis of a previous edition appeared in the August 1922 number of the Review, 
p. 308. 


Hoffmann, F. L. Cancer and Civilization. An address read before the 
Belgian National Cancer Congress, Brussels, 18-19 Nov. 1923. New York, 
Prudential Press, 1923. 35 pp. 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffmann, who published an extensive work containing 
much statistical detail on cancer in 1915, read a paper on the subject before 
the Belgian National Cancer Congress at Brussels from 18 to 19 November, which 
has been printed by the Prudential Press U. S. A. After discussing various 
aspects of the question he gives recent statistics for the chief European countries, 
the colonies and the United States, the State of New York, and the town of 
Chicago. [12 address eals with a summary of conclusions also given in 
French, in which he states briefly the results of his observations in relation to 
the chief aspects of the cancer problem. 


Institut Laanelonyue. Dir conférences sur U’orientalion professionnelle, 
organisées par l'Institut Lannezlongue sous la présidence de M. Arthur Fontaine, 
Notes et Mémpires No 14. Paris, Alcan, 1923. 131 pp., illus. 10 fr. 


The first of these lectures was given by Mr. E. Gley, who pointed out that 
the scientific basis of vozatioral giidaace is thereefold — medical, physiological, 
and psychological. He gave a general outline of the problem. In two 
subsequent lectures Mr. H. Magne dealt with the physiological aspect of voca- 
tional guidance. He showed that all physiological examination for purposes 
of guidance was based on study of refiexes and the condition of the sensory 
organ, the nervous centre, and the motor organ involved in each, dealing in 
tura with each of the “‘senses’’ which can usefully be examined. Mr. H. Piéron 
gave two lectures on the psychological side of vocational guidance ; he pointed 
out the complexity of the problem and showed the two methods of approach — 
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from the needs of the occupation to the capacities of the individual (vocational 
selection) or vice versa (vocational guidance). Criticising the value of the ordinary 
method of examination in schools, he gave some account of psychological tests, 
the evaluation of the results, and the use of correlation. He emphasised the 
need for scientific analysis of occupations as a preliminary to vocational guidance. 
This point was also stressed by Mr. Marcel Frois in his lecture on scientific 
organisation of work in its relation to vocational guidance. The four last 
lectures of the series were given by Dr. A. G. Christiaens ; he described in detaii 
the development and organisation of the Vocational Guidance Office of Greater 
Brussels (see Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, pp. 345-359), the various 
forms and records in use, and the tests applied, the last named being illustrated 
by many photographs and diagrams. 


Kelman, Janet Harvey. Labour in India. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1923. 281 pp. 

The author of this study visited India for sixteen months during 1920-1921 
for the purpose of enquiring into the effect of modern industry on women. She 
found, however, that it was impossible to make a sectional study, and therefore 
extended her investigations over a wider field. She glances at agriculture and 
village life, but her work deals almost entirely with the problems of industrial 
workers, both women and men, and she touches upon these at many points. 
A short chapter is devoted to the growth of modern industry in India, and she 
then gives a general description of the workers’ lives in jute, cotton and other 
factories, and discusses the questions of wages and methods of payment, welfare 
work, hours of labour, sanitary accommodation, food, and the like. Explanation 
is given of those problems which are specially national in character, such as 
industrial migration and the methods of obtaining the supply of labour. Space 
is also devoted to an account of the standards of living and housing systems of 
the working people. Specially interesting are the chapters on the development 
of trade unionism and co-operation. 

The study, which does not pretend to be exhaustive, presents a drab picture 
of the life today of the great mass of the Indian people ; but the author is by 
no means pessimistic with regard to the future. She calls attention to the 
favourable effect of the Washington International Labour Conference and 
the Conventions passed thereat upon legislation in India. In a concluding 
passage she states that : “‘In face of the economic situation, in face of the illiteracy 
of the workers, in face of the intricacy of the problem involved, the advance 
already made, complicated as it is in many directions by new questions of its 
own creation, gives little cause for light-hearted hopefulness. But a convinced 
pessimism is equally false to facts. It is not by present achievement that the 
future can be measured, but by those things which lie behind efforts towards 
reconstruction, not in India alone, but throughout the world.” 

The volume will be useful in that it introduces the student in an interesting 
way to the enormous, difficult. and complex problem of labour in the East. 
It should be remarked that the first sentence of the introductory note contains 
a mistake in dates. 


Kimmi, Anton and Metsehl, Karl. Lehrlingsschutz und Lehrlings-Firsorge 
der Wiener Arbeiterkammer 1921-1922. Vienna, Verlag ‘‘Arbeit und Wirtschaft” 
1923. 124 pp. 

A report on the various activities of the Vienna Chamber of Labour for the 
protection and assistance of apprentices. In co-operation with the Vienna 
municipality a vocational guidance office and apprentices’ employment exchange 
was setup. The Chamber investigates the conditions of apprenticeship contracts 
and advises apprentices and their parents on the conclusion of such contracts ; 
a standard form of contract has been drawn up. Offices for the protection of 
apprentices have been established to give advice and investigate complaints 
free of charge ; these are staffed almost entirely by voluntary workers. The 
report contains information on the present state of legislation affecting appren- 
tices and general conditions, such as the length of apprenticeship, the proportion 
of apprentices to adult workers, payment of apprentices, cancellation of contracts, 
etc. Sample cases investigated by the apprentice protection office are quoted, 
and the texts of the more important legislative provisions are given in an appendix. 
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The book as a whole gives a useful survey of apprenticeship in Vienna and the 
neighbourhood and of the activities of the workers themselves on behalf of 
apprentices. 


Klein, Philip. The Burden of Unemployment. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1923. 260 pp. 


This is a study of fifteen representative American cities, varying in population 
from twenty-five thousand to 2*/, million, during the years 1921-1922. It 
deals more particularly with the distress caused by unemployment and the 
emergency relief measures resorted to. The larger aspects of the subject and 
the more elaborate means of counteracting unemployment, such as insurance 
and pensions, are not considered. The material consists almost entirely of 
personal observations, interviews with competent local observers, and current 
documents. 

At the end of the book the use of unemployment statistics for the purpose 
of gauging local needs is described, and suggestions made as to how they might 
be supplemented and improved. In conclusion a number of practical proposals 
are made as to what preparatory and continuous measures should be taken 
by a community, and what emergency measures adopted when occasion arises 


Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliitto. Vuosikirja 1923.7: s vuosikerta. Wels- 
ingfors, K. K., 1923. 603 pp. 85 Finnish marks. 


This is the seventh year book of the Central Union of Finnish Distributive 
Societies which includes the “‘progressist”’ half of the total co-operative member- 
ship of the country. The book gives, first, an interesting account of the economic 
situation and legislation of Finland during 1922, and of the various activities 
of the Union during the same year, followed by a statistical and financial record 
of the progress and results of the co-operative movement in Finland, and the 
minutes of the general assemblies held during 1923. It appears that the year 
1922 marked a general improvement in the situation of the Central Union. 
As special features it may be mentioned that the Union has attacked the problem 
of co-operative housing, and that it founded in 1923 a life insurance company 
which has already met with considerable success. The chief statistical tables 
are provided with English and German text. 


Lehfeldt, R. A. Restoration of the World’s Currencies. London, P. 53., 
King and Son, 1923. x1 + 146 pp. 


The writer, who is Professor of Economics in the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg (South Africa), puts forward arguments to the effect 
that the soundest method for restoring currencies to stability and good working 
order is to reinstate the gold standard. He brings forward statistical evidence 
to show that it is not impracticable to re-establish this standard throughout the 
greater part of the world, and that the consequence of doing so would be the 
approximate stabilisation of the price level at some 50 per cent. above pre-war 
prices or perhaps a little higher. This would still imply a serious loss to creditors, 
which might be corrected to a certain extent by subsequent gradual appreciation, 
He discusses some of the more important of the details of procedure involved, 
and briefly considers the long-period effects of a restoration of the gold standard. 


Leseure, Jean. Des crises générales et périodiques de surproduction. Third 
edition. Bibliothéque d’économie politique et de sociologie, No. III. Paris, 
Librairie de la Société du Recueil Sirey, 1923. 488 pp. 


This new edition has been brought up to date so as to include a description 
of the post-war crisis and depression and to take into consideration the more 
recent writings on the subject of cyclical fluctuations in industry. More than 
two-thirds of the book is given over to a description of the business cycles which 
have occurred in different countries from 1810 up to the present day, particular 
attention being given to the course of events in Great Britain, the United States, 
France and Germany. The remaining third of the book is devoted to a classi- 
fication, discussion and criticism of some of the theories put forward as to the 
cause of these periodical crises and of possible remedies. Mr. Lescure himself 
attributes the fluctuations to the variation in prospective profits. During the 
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period of prosperity. the fact that the price of producers’ goods and raw materials 


advances more rapidly than the price of consumers’ goods causes the cost- of 


production to increase more rapidly than the prices at which goods can be sold. 
The consequent decline in profits (particularly noticeable in those lines of industry 
where prices cannot easily be advanced and in enterprises recently established 
at high cost) discourages investment. The falling off in production thus brought 
about is communicated throughout industry owing to the close inter-relationship 
between the various branches, and a crisis followed by a business depression 
ensues. The concomitant fall in prices eventually makes the prospect of profits 
more hopeful, with the result that, after a period of three to five years, production 
is resumed and the cycle begins over again. A direct deduction from this 
theory is that variations in the price of producers’ goods generally, and metals 
in particular, together with the unfilled orders, wages paid, and profits realised 
in these industries should prove a useful forecaster of crises. Other indexes 
which might prove useful for the same purpose would be the variations in the 
net earnings of railways and in the dividends of recently formed industrial 


enterprises. 


“~~ Liefmanna, Robert. Die Unternehmungsformen mit Einschluss der Genos- 
senschaften und der Sovialisierung. 3rd revised edition. Stuttgart, E. H. 


Moritz, 1923. vit + 152 pp. 


Somewhat similar in conception to Kartelle und Trusts und die Weiterbildung 
der Volkswirtschaftlichen Organisationen, the fifth edition of which appeared 
in 1922, this book gives a complete exposition of the evolution of modern indus- 
trial undertakings in their various aspects. The author maintains that, within 
the limit of contigencies it is possible to foresee, the spirit of initiative must 
ever be individual and not collective ; it appertains to a person or a small group 
whose activities may be controlled but not directed by the state. With the 
development of joint stock companies and the stabilisation of economic conditions 
all, by investment, may share in the profits of large undertakings, and thus lay 
by for old age or the time when they are no longer able to work. Every consumer 
will be interested in financial equilibrium in the economic field, and, even if 
an economic system founded on individual initiative is maintained, the important 
task of regulation and control will still devolve on the state. 


Ligue nationale belge contre le cancer. Rapports présentés au 1** Congrés de la 
Ligue lenu 4 Brutelles ies dimanche 18 et lundi 19 novembre 1923 au Palais des 
Académies. Brussels, G. Fischlin et fils, 1923. 171 pp. 


Full and summarised reports submitted to the first Congress of the Belgian 
Anti-Cancer League held at Brussels 18-19 November 1923. Professors Delrez, 
Sluys and Waterman dealt with the zoological, physical and chemical aspects 
of the question, Professors Hofmann and Delbet with the study of cancer as an 
endemic disease and the causes of cancer, Professor Delbet showing in his report 
how the study of cancer as an occupational disease had thrown light on some of 
them. Dr. Maisin stressed the importance of experiment in the study and 
prevention of cancer. Professor Hartmann and Dr. Rouffart, Professors 
Baisieux, Bayet and Proust considered the question of treatment in its various 
aspects. Professor Bergonié described the organisation and first results of the 
anti-cancer campaign in France, and Professor Bayet the organisation and 
programme of the Belgian League. Professor Willems and Dr. Mayer emphas- 
ised the need of educating both medical men and the general public in matters 
relating to cancer and the dangers of quack remedies. Countess John d’Oul- 
tremont and Professor Firket summarised respectively the work of relief done 
by the “(Euvre d’assistance sociale du Calvaire” and that of the Province of 
Liége medical service for early diagnosis and the microscopic analysis of tumours. 
Dr. Humbert proposed that an international league for the prevention of cancer 
be formed similar to the international associations against tuberculosis and 
venereal disease, under the auspices of the League of Red Cross Societies. Profes- 
sor Bayet in a closing speech summarised the reports submitted and described 
the progress achieved in the study and treatment of cancer within the last 


twenty years. 
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Litehinger, A. Das gewerbliche Schiedsgericht, Zarich. Zurich, Kommis- 
sionsverlag der Buchhandlung des Schweiz. Gritlivereins, 1923. vir + 158 pp. 


Thesis presented to the Faculty of Law and Political Economy at Zurich. 
The author describes the purpose of the industrial courts of the Canton of 
Zurich, their part in the protection of workers, their functions and the scope of 
their competence. He compares the legislation applying to them with other . 
similar enactments, and, finally, shows the influence they may have on the appli- 
cation of labour laws in the Canton. 


Magistry, Leopold and Auguste. Traité général sur l’application de la nouvelle 
législation des établissements classés. Preface by Mr. Lindet. Paris, Association 
des établissements classés en France, 1923. x1v + 710 pp. 


French laws, regulations, and decrees relating to dangerous and unhealthy 
processes and the establishments in which they are carried on. A commentary 
on the laws actually in force and an historical summary are followed by a list 
of classified undertakings and information of a technical nature regarding the 
regulations applicable to the respective industries. 
























Martin-Saint-Léon, E. Les deux C. G. T., Syndicalisme et Communisme. 
Bibliothéque du Musée social. Paris, Plon, 1923. 134 pp. 3 fr. 


A short history of the French trade union movement from its beginnings 
to the Congress held in February 1923, followed by a brief review of the organ- 
isation, rules, financial position and membership of the two “C. G. T.” A 
few pages are devoted to the Trade Union and the Communist International 
Federations. A select bibliography of works included ip the “Bibliotheque 
du Musée Social’, of which Mr. Martin-Saint-Léon is Keeper, completes the 
volume. 


Merz, Carl. Die Fabrikordnung nach dem schweizerischen Fabrikgesetz. 
Olten, Hambrecht, 1923. 1x + 79 pp. 


The author discusses from the juridical and social standpoint the provisions 
of the Swiss factory Act relating to workshop regulations(art. i1-18). 



























Montreal Council of Social Agencies. Welfare Work in Montreal in 1922. 
Being the Annual Reports for 1922 of sixteen of the Agencies in Federation and some 
Information about Training for Social Work. 112 pp. 


A collection of reports of organisations for welfare and philanthropic work 
among the population of the city of Montreal. All ihe reports give full details 
as to personnel, finance, etc. The hope is eventually to produce an annual 
year book of greater importance. 





National Couneil for Combating Venereal Diseases. Eighth Annual Report 
June 1922— June 1922. Oxford, 1923. 127 pp. 


This Report covering the activities of the Council from June 1922-1923 
records participation in work done by international organisations, the Council’s 
attitude to, and action in relation to the Report of the Trevethin Committee 
and to current legislation, progress in relation to medical training, education, 

- propaganda work by cinema, etc., training of nurses, research work, and co- 
operation with other organisations. The Report also contains the resolutions 
passed by the Council during the period under review, the balance sheet for 
the year, a record of the work done by the Overseas ‘Council and reports from. 
all the branches of the Council. 





Pele, Hynek J. On the Venereal Diseases in the Czechoslovak Republic. Pra- 
gue, Orbis, 1923. 205 pp. 


The subject is first dealt with from the points of view of public adminis- 
tration and private organisations engaged in the campaign against venereal 
diseases ; the book comprises additional chapters on efforts in education, 
personal prophylaxis, treatment, and prostitution, while the concluding part 
is devoted to statistics on venereal diseases and an appendix gives the Act of 
July 1922 on the control of venereal diseases. 
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Pellervo-Seura. Osuuskaupan maatalousosasto, Pellervon kirjasto N : 0.40. 
Helsingfors, Pellervo, 1923. 102 pp. 

A practical hand book of the trade in agricultural tools, machines, and 
products, designed for the co-operative distributive societies, which have practic- 
ally monopolised this branch of trade in Finland. 


Penty, Arthur J. Towards a Christian Sociology. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1923. 215 pp. 

An attempt to find a basis on Christian principles for guild socialism. The 
author considers that, if any form of socialism is to be successful, it must repudiate 
the materialist philosophy that lies at the back of the general socialist movement. 
He criticises the spirit of modern society and compares it unfavourably with 
that of the middle ages. Division of labour, scientific management and even 
the shorter working day are all objectionable to him, as he holds that work and 
not leisure must be the starting-point of any philosophy of life and society ; 
but it must be real, wholesome work in which men can find joy and expression, 
and not mere mechanical toil.. Some of the statements with regard to the position 
of the worker in medieval society and his condition and outlook today 
are not supported by evidence. Moreover, the contention that “there is no 
prospect whatever of the leisure of the workers being increased under industrial- 
ism” bears no relation to fact. In spite, however, of occasional inaccuracies 
of this nature, the book is an interesting, informing and well-written exposition 
of the point of view of one of the various schools of guild socialism. 


Rager, Fritz. Die geselzlichen Bestimmungen aber jugendliche Arbeiter 
und Lehrlinge und die Fortbildungsschulgesetze der Bundeslander. Die sozial- 
politische Gesetzgebung in Oesterreich. Vol. II, No. 3. Vienna, Wiener Volksbuch- 
handlung, 1923. itv + 242 pp. 

Mr. Rager has brought together in this volume all the laws published in 
Austria relating to the work of young persons and apprenticeship, a question 
with which, as Secretary to the Vienna Employment Exchange, he is parti- 
cularly competent to deal, and on which no special studv has hitherto been 


published. 


Rockefeller Foundation. Annual Report 1922. New York, The Rockefeller 


Foundation. 451 pp. 

The report for 1922, which follows the lines of previous reports, describes 
the activities of the Rockefeller Foundation, the International Health Board, 
the China Medical Board, and the Medical Education Service. The most inter- 
esting part of the report relates to the struggle undertaken in various countries 
against ankylostomiasis ; it is stated that during 1922 626,172 persons were 
examined at least once and 681,474 received specific treatment. 


Rorty, M. C. Some Problems in Current Economics. New York, A. W. Shaw 
Company, 1922. 143 pp. 

A book by an engineer who has found it necessary to study economics for 
the solution of practical business problems, written from the standpoint of one 
who believes that the evolution from the present capitalist system cannot move 
faster than the knowledge, intelligence and practical ideals of the average man 
permit. The relations between capital and labour, the business cycle, the 
distribution of the national income, population, profits and similar questions 
are briefly dealt with in a practical way which might be expected to commend 
itself to the business man in search of non-technical introductory reading in 


economics. 


Rosenstock, Eugen (in collaboration with E. May and M. Griinberg). “‘ Werk- 
stattaussiedlung’. Untersuchungen iiber den Lebensraum der Industriearbeiter. 


Berlin, Springer, 1922. 286 pp. 
This book deals with problems of industrial management and the eman- 


cipation of the worker as a worker. The author discusses the modern tendency 
towards over-concentration of the manufacturing processes and the mechan- 
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isation of human labour, culminating in Taylorism. He is in favour of decentral- 
isation and proposes a system of Werkstatfaussiedlung, namely, the formation 
of subsidiary establishments managed by groups of workers themselves, but 
still attached to the main establishment. This system would combine the 
advantages of the ,urge factory for the training of workers with those of small 
village industries as regards space and those of co-operation as regards the 
relation of the individual worker to production. It would ensure a considerable 
amount of liberty to the worker, while deterioration into home work could be 
prevented by placing the Werkstattaussiedlung under the control of the works 
council of the main establishment, 


Sehluter, William €. The Pre-War Business Cycle 1907 to 1914. Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. New York, Columbia University, 1923. 
189 pp. 

The author, Assistant Professor of Finance in the University of Pennsylvania 
and sometime Schiff Fellow in Economics in Columbia University, has sought 
to determine in this treaties the causes of the business depressions of 1910-1911 
and 1913 in the United States. Of necessity this inquiry involves a review of 
business conditions in Europe in relation to these depressions ; carefully chosen 
statistical data are used in pointing Mr. Schluter’s conclusions. In the final 
chapter he explains the varying lengths of business cycles and their determining 
factors. 


Sehweizerisches Bauernsekretariat. Finfundzvanzigster Jahresbericht des 
leitenden Ausschusses des schweizerischen Bauernverbandes und des schweizerischen 
Bauernsekretariates, 1922. Brugg, Schweizerischer Bauernsekretariat, 1923. 
122 pp. 

The twenty-fifth annual report of the Swiss Farmers’ Association gives a 
detailed account of the activities of the Association during 1922, and more 
especially of efforts made to watch the national tariff policy and to represent 
to the authorities from time to time the special point of view of Swiss farming 
interests. A considerable amount of work was done in this direction. Farming 
interests in the course of the year suffered from a fall in the selling-prices of 
cattle, in part brought on by a poor hay harvest, which forced an excessive 
amount of stock on the market. A list of constituent organisations and of 
their membership (total, 372,831) is given, together with full reports on the 
finance of the Association and other details of its working. 


Seipp, Ludwig. Die Heimarbeit in der Giessener Zigarrenindustrie. Jena, 
G. Fischer, 1923. 65 pp. 


Among the collection of works on home work published by Paul Arndt is 
included a volume (No. 4) dealing with-home work in the cigar industry at 
Giessen and in 35 neighbouring localities where the tobacco industry is carried 
on. The author has studied this question from 1919 to 1921 ; the data collected 
is included in an instructive little monograph on labour conditions in the industry 
describing hours, wages, hygienic and social conditions. Mr. Seipp considers 
that the manufacture of cigars in the home should not be regarded as an unhealthy 
occupation since the work does not cause dust if the tobacco is sufficiently 
damped. Many of the women workers work in the fields during their leisure 
hours. It is a noteworthy fact that the larger undertakings are against home 
work while the smaller concerns are in favour of retaining the system and consider 
it profitable. The women workers in the tobacco industry are nearly all married 
women and the work done at home contributes towards the family income. The 
author describes in the concluding chapters the welfare work done among home 
workers, and gives some information on trade union organisation. 


Shepherd, E. Colston. The Fixing of Wages in Government Employment. 
London, Methuen, 1923. xx + 207 pp. 

A study of government methods of wage fixing in which are fully analysed 
the peculiar problems the state as an employer has to meet. The main part 
of the book is devoted to wage conditions in the British War Office, Admiralty, 
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Civil Service, and Post Office and the distinctive features which characterise 
the wage system in each of these Departments. Later chapters deal with 
war-time expansion and post-war developments, and to government methods 
in other countries. The author examines the various factors which have led 
to the adoption by British Government Departments of commercial standards 
and collective bargaining and the partial abandonment of certain ideals. He 
considers the constitutional aspect of the change and draws attention to the 
attraction that prospects of security and continuity of employment exercise 
on. the worker. State wage systems have failed, he concludes, to solve the 
problem of providing an incentive to effort, and- this points, in his opinion, to 
the impossibility of finding the solution in the “mechanics” of wage fixing and 
to the disregard on both sides of the moral principles looked for in government 
employment. The conflict between ethical and economic principles has been 
brought into fuller prominence by the advance of industrial organisation among 
the workers. 


Sherlock, C. Chesla. The Modern Farm Co-operative. Des Moines, Iowa, 
Homestead Company, 1922. 377 pp. 


Part I of this book contains a sketch of the farm co-operative movement in 
the United States of America in which the generally accepted reasons for adopting 
agricultural co-operation are set out. Some chapters are devoted to “orderly 
marketing”’, which the author thinks may be attained bythe progressive reduction 
of “‘seasonal glutting of the markets’’, in his judgment the main cause of depressed 
prices. To stabilise the market he(1) would endeavour to determine acreages 
upon definite market information supplied by a staff of experts which it would 
be worth while to maintain for the volume of business of large-scale federations of 
farmers, and (2) he would establish for such groups storage centres under expert 
management where surplus seasonal production would be available for sale 
at times when it could be profitably marketed. Various co-operative enter- 
prises are discussed and a co-operative expert is quoted as warning the farmer 
against “following his product in the processes of marketing after it changes 
its form’; the farmer-owned and controlled businesses are advised to beware 
of entering mercantile fields. 


Socialism : Its Fallacies and Dangers. A collection of papers edited by 
Frederick Millar. Fifth and revised edition. London, Watts and Co., 1923. 


80 pp. 

One of a series of tracts designed by the Liberty and Property Defence League 
to supply propagandists with arguments for combating socialism. The main 
features of the socialist creed are hastily passed in review and the results of 
socialist experiments described. Intellect, not labour, it is contended, has been 
the creator of wealth, and ‘‘to attack wealth, to menace the free accumulation of 
property, is like cutting open the bellows to see where the wind comes from’’. 
Whatever defects exist in the present system are held to be due to socialistic 
laws and institutions. Much is made of present alleged prosperity of the 
working classes. 


Spann, Othmar. Bibliographie der Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des 
Weltkrieges. Vienna, Hélder, 1923. x1v + 167 pp. 


This bibliography is included in the collection of studies on the economic 
and social consequences of the war published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Economics and History. It belongs to the 
Austrian series and includes publications in German concerning the economic 
policy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire during the war, the Austrian Monarchy 
during the period 1914-1918, and the Austrian Republic from 1918 to 1920. In 
the third part are listed the principal works relating to social policy. 


Stanley, 0. (ed.) The Way Out. Oxford University Press, 1923. 115 pp. 


Essays on the ideals and facts of adult education by members of the British 
Institute of Adult Education. A list of organisations concerned with adult 
education and a short bibliography are also given. 
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Tiefbau-Berufsgenossenschaft. Die im Bilde. 


Wilmersdorf, 1923. 48 illustr. 

Accident prevention in construction. A volume of forty-eight illustrations, 
briefly explained, showing how accidents occur and the right and wrong methods 
in construction. 


Unfallverhiitung 














London, Cecil Palmer, 





Turnor, C. and Gilbert, B. 
1923. 99 pp. 

Claiming that the ultimate interests of democracy in Great Britain have 
suffered as a result of the direction of party politics by groups exclusively urban 
in their outlook, the joint authors of this little book make appeal to all who 
live by or on the land to form a Rural Party which will consider policies primarily 
in their relation to agriculture. 


Where are we going ? 












University of California. Division of Vocational Edueation. Third Annual 
Report of the Department of Part-time Education, Stockton, California, 1921- 
1922, By Howard A. Campion. Part-time Education Series No. 12, Division 
Bulletin No. 10. -Berkeley, California, 1922. 32 pp. 


This bulletin is published ‘‘to illustrate one form of publicity which can be 
used to advantage’ by departments of part-time education. It describes 
the development of part-time schools in Stockton, and the instruction given 
there; the organisation and work of the employment and guidance bureau ; 
and recommendations for future development. 













Valdour, Jaeques. Aleliers ef taudis de la banlieue de Paris. Observations 
vécues. Série : La vie ouvriére. Paris, Editions Spes, 1923. 5 fr. 


A description of the life of metal workers in the suburbs of Paris (Saint-Denis, 
Levallois-Perret and Puteaux). 







Verband der Fabrikarbeiter Deutschlands. Gewerbliche Gefahren in der 
chemischen Industrie. By G. Haupt. Hanover, 1922. 96 pp. 


This pamphlet is chiefly concerned with material drawn from factory 
inspectors’ reports, which is arranged and dealt with under the various chemical 
products as subject headings. Three initial chapters are headed — “‘Employers 
and Piece Work”’,“‘Factory Doctors and Occupational Diseases’, and ‘‘Employers 
and Public Officials on Occupational Risks in the Chemical Industry’’, while 
the final part is devoted to proposals of Professor Curschmann on the nature 
and application of piece work and premium bonus systems in the chemical 
industry. = 






















Webb, Sidney. The Labour Party on the Threshold. The Chairman’s 
Address to the Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 26 June 1923. Fabian 
Tract, Ne. 207. London, Fabian Bookshop, 1923. 15 pp. 2d. 


An outline of the policy of the British Labour Party in home and foreign 
affairs, with a sketch of the function and spirit of gocernment. 








Wilbling, Paul. Der Arbeitsnachweis im Deutschen Reich. Handbuch des 
Arbeiterrechts, No. 7. Stuttgart, 1922. 47 pp. 


Part of a collection of handbooks on labour legislation, this book deals with 
the technical problems connected with employment exchanges in Germany. The 
author outlines the essential features of the legislation relating to them, examines 
the regulations applying to night work, gives some information on vocational 
guidance and a brief analysis of the regulations on the employment of disabled 
ex-Service men. 


Wright, Harold. Population. London, Nisbet and Co., 1923. 1x + 178 pp. 


This is one of the Cambridge Economic Handbooks, in which the main 
facts governing the population question are presented. The author gives a 
sketch of the ideas of Malthus, examines the problem in Great Britain from the 
point of view of food, raw materials, coal and iron, and deals with the question 
in its international aspects. He thinks that emigration “is an appropriate 
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remedy for a temporary surplus of labour in industry” but “is not by any means 
a complete remedy for a recurring annual excess of births over deaths in an 
overcrowded country”. He comes to the conclusion that there are two remedies 
for the existing situation, both of which should be adopted, namely, increase 
of the productivity of labour, and restriction of the birth rate. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Claveille, Albert. Nos ports. Collection des problémes d’aujourd’hui. 
Paris, Plon, 1921. 192 pp. 3 fr. 


Labaume, P. (de). Les allocations patronales aux f{amilles nombreuses et leg 


caisses mutuelles en vue de ces allocations. Thése pour le Doctorat (Sciences poli- 
tiques et économiques). Trévoux, Imprimerie J. Jeannin, 1922. 212 pp. 


Veyssié, Robert. Le régime des huit heures en France. Paris, Editions dy 
Monde nouveau, 1922. 179 pp. 


Zentralinstitut ftir Erziehung und Unterricht. Arbeitsbericht fir die Jahre 
1919-1921. Sonderabdruck aus dem Jahrbuch des Zentralinstituts 1921. Berlin, 
Uittler und Sohn, 1922. 63 pp. 


Sultan, Herbert. Gesellschaft und Staat bei Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels. 
Ein Beitrag zum Sozialisierungsproblem. Jena, Fischer, 1922. 128 pp. 
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